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The new format puts the Review in a class all by itself—the top. You have done 
yourself, the Society, and the quarterly proud.—MICHAEL HARRISON, Sacramento Book 
Collectors Club, Sacramento, Calif. 


You are doing an exceptionally remarkable job on our Missouri history and 
scenes.—L. L. RICHARDSON, St. Louis. 


The Review gets better with each issue. I was especially impressed with the last 
number.—MRS8. OKLA H. LUCAS, Fayette. 


We watch the progress of the Society and stand with open-mouthed appreciation 
of the good job being done.—tr. H. B. DUNNEGAN, Bolivar. 


We consider it an honor to be represented in the Missouri Historical Review in 
this, our centennial year.—apa w. RoBERTS, Centennial Chairman of Culver-Stockton 
College, Canton. 


The current issue of the Review is most attractive both as to cover and contents— 
a great contribution.—roy a. giLL, Kirkwood. 


Your quarterly is an outstanding publication.—meELGE w. GOLTERMAN, Wentz- 
ville. 


Congratulations on the current Review with its attractive stock and illustrative 
material.—aARTHUR C. HOSKINS, St. Louis. 


Your Society provides a wonderful service to Missourians and all those inter- 
ested in Missouri history.—aRr ine BLACK, Liberty. 


I have certainly enjoyed the ‘‘new look"’ on the Review and believe it gives dis- 
tinction to the publication.— RAYMOND FELLING, Weston. 


I'd like to congratulate you on the improved format of the Review. It is now 
highly attractive in appearance as well as interesting in content.—JsAmMEs HAAR, Webster 
Groves. 


I just wouldn't do without the Review.—mrs. s. L. HUNTER, New Madrid. 
It gets better every issue.—HOMER CROY, author, New York. 


I surely enjoyed my Historical Reviews and they are on top of my reading list as 
soon as I get them.—mrs. LERTON Vv. DAWSON, Excelsior Springs. 


I do enjoy and appreciate the new format. It's a book worthy the title Historical 
Review.—®. MARGERY LAVOO, Hannibal. 


I was so impressed with the last issue of the Review that I undertook to nail 
down a few more members. I enclose their names and addresses. I will continue to 
keep the Society in mind and to wish you speed ahead in your important and inter- 
esting work.—yEROME WALSH, Kansas City. 
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ROBERT R. LIVINGSTON, THE FORGOTTEN 
ARCHITECT OF THE LOUISIANA 
PURCHASE 


BY CHARLES NUTTER! 


Last month the sesquicentennial or 150th anniversary of the 
Louisiana Purchase was celebrated on the exact site in Jackson 
Square in New Orleans where the Purchase was consummated on 
December 20, 1803. On that distant day the French flag, which had 
just been returned to the staff from which it had been missing for 
more than forty years, was lowered again forever. With pride, 
tears, doubt, and misgivings on the part of the gayly dressed spec- 
tators, the young and new Stars and Stripes, fifteen of each, billowed 
out over the greatest real estate bargain in all history, almost a 
million square miles of the world’s richest river valley bought for 
four cents an acre. 


As was fitting for the anniversary of such a tremendous event 
in American history, President Dwight D. Eisenhower journeyed to 
the venerable old colonial capital of Louisiana to join with more 
than thirty ambassadors of friendly states and the citizens of 
Louisiana and other states in commemoration of the sesquicen- 
tennial of this event which was the beginning of American greatness 
and power. 


The cermony, which your secretary and our longtime friend, 
Floyd C. Shoemaker, attended as my guest, was carried out with 
formalities reminiscent of 1803. Dressed in costumes of the day, a 
French military squadron lowered the tri-color and an Ameri- 
can patrol raised Old Glory. The rifle salute that was fired sent a 


ICHARLES NUTTER, a native of Nebraska, is a graduate of the School of Journalism 
at the University of Missouri, 1924. He joined the Associated Press in 1927 and saw 
service in Mexico City, New York, Washington, and London. He later became Chief 
of Bureau in Moscow, then Madrid, and finally New Orleans. He has been, since 1946, 
managing director of International House, New Orleans. Mr. Nutter was to give 
this paper as an address at the Annual Luncheon of the State Historical Society of 
Missouri in Columbia on November 20 but when weather conditions made it impossible 
for him to leave New Orleans by plane, Sen. Allen McReynolds of Carthage read the 
paper in his absence. 
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bevy of pigeons madly reaching 
for altitude amidst nostalgic pag- 
eantry in the square where so 
much history rests and dreams. 

The backdrop for this re- 
enactment was the very build- 
ings that saw the original cere- 
mony a century and a half earlier 
—the lovely and stately old St. 
Louis Cathedral, the cherished 
Cabildo with its typical Spanish 
arcade, and the beloved Presby- 
tere, all museum pieces of our 
heritage in an atomic age when 
more money often is wasted in a 
casual governmental transaction 
than was paid for what became 





The Transfer of the Louisiana Ter- : 
ritory in Jackson Square, New © all or part of seventeen states, 


Orleans, in front of the Cabildo jncluding all of this state of 


Missouri. 

The celebration concluded a year of commemoration of the 
Purchase, ranging from school pageants to the remarkable speech of 
President Eisenhower. It was a vastly different observance from 
your own Louisiana Purchase Centennial of fifty years ago, which 
was celebrated in St. Louis with a world’s fair which the world shall 
never forget. 

The centennial found the young, starry-eyed United States on 
the threshhold of the machine age with the telephone, typewriter, 
automobiles, airplane, and scores of commonplace tools, implements, 
machines, medicines, and household objects of today proud exhibits 
or curiosities of those days, with many others still undreamed of such 
as radio, synthetics, startling medical discoveries, the atomic and 
hydrogen bombs unplumbed mysteries of the future. World 
leadership was in Europe, the United States still was a secondary 
nation. But Father Time, in his own way and fashion, was setting 
the stage that the great, far-sighted patriots of a century earlier had 
made ready. 

Today the United States and Russia are the great world leaders 
while many first rate nations of a half century ago have been 
eclipsed. Two great wars and a lesser one lie behind us. We have be- 
come the industrial, financial, and moral strength of the world- 
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the Gibraltar of peace, freedom, independence, and human dignity. 
The vast Latin American hemisphere, still sleeping soundly at the 
turn of the century, has roused itself as an ally in democracy. 
Discoveries, events, progress, and achievements beyond the imagin- 
ation of man are here or just ahead. 

These and thousands of other events and circumstances that 
make the United States great, powerful, broadminded, and far- 
sighted can be traced straight back to a handful of men who made 
the Louisiana Purchase during a strange, fortunate interlude of 
history. Four Americans, Jefferson, Livingston, Madison, and 
Monroe, three Frenchmen, Napoleon, Talleyrand, and Barbé- 
Marbois, and a fierce, freedom-loving Haitian Negro ex-slave 
Toussaint L’ Ouverture were the strange cast which Time sum- 
moned up to enact this greatest drama in our history. 

My pleasant assignment today is to discuss one of these men, 
Robert R. Livingston, the forgotten architect of the Louisiana 
Purchase, a man of a dozen achievements any of which should have 
brought him American immortality, one of the greatest, ablest, 
finest, least understood Americans of all time, now almost for- 
gotten. This is an American immortal whom our history books 
and writers unfortunately overlooked. 

No man in our history ac- 
conplished so much for so little 
in such a short length of time as 
Livingston when he secured for 
us the Louisiana territory that 
carried the young, struggling, 
and uncertain American colonies 
across the wide Mississippi and 
on to the Rocky Mountains, 
thence to the Pacific and conti- 
nental solidarity, wealth, and 
world power. By his decision, 
reached in a single three hour 
period of intense concentration 
in Paris in April, 1803, the 
United States found unthought- 
of horizons, a completely new 
orientation in its goal, and great- 
ness, beyond the farthest dreams Robert R. Livingston 
of its fathers. 
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None of this could have been imagined or dreamed of late in 
1801 when this fifty-five year old aristocrat set off for France to try 
to collect a debt from Napoleon. With thirty years of public life 
and gigantic achievements behind him, Livingston had turned away 
from the limelight to quieter and more cherished pursuits, reading, 
the arts, agriculture, inventions, and reflection on a life well spent 
for his country. He actually went to Europe as a diplomat because 
he wanted to become a better farmer by studying advanced agri- 
cultural practices there. 

This was truly a man of destiny. It is unbelievable that he is 
so little known or remembered today. 

His minor achievements at the time were countless. His major 
achievementes were service in the Continental Congress, member- 
ship on the committee that drafted the Declaration of Independence, 
a framer of the Constitution, the First Secretary of the Department 
of Foreign Affairs, a post created in 1781, one of the organizers of 
New York State and its Chancellor for twenty years, the man who 
administered the oath of office to George Washington as President 
of the United States and author of the salute ‘‘Long Live George 
Washington, President of the United States,’ the man described by 
contemporaries as ‘“The American Cicero”’ and ‘‘The wisest Ameri- 
can of his time.” 

The hand of the Master indeed was at the helm of the young 
United States. There is no better proof of this than in Living ston’s 
career. In 1800, he was considered with Aaron Burr and Clinton 
for the vice-presidency with Thomas Jefferson. But his deafness, 
which was increasing, was considered an insuperable objection to 
presiding over the Senate, and Burr was chosen. Parenthetically 
it might be observed that today such deafness might be more of a 
blessing than a handicap for this job, but the Republic was still 
young and men inexperienced in 1800. 

At any event, Livingston's closest step to the presidency was 
lost. Jefferson offered him the Secretaryship of the Navy, and 
Livingston declined. He went back to Clermont to rest and study. 
A few months later he accepted the proffered diplomatic post as 
Minister to France because he wanted to go to Europe to study 
agriculture. Eighteen months later, he bought Louisiana which 
nobody then wanted, which we could not afford, which France 
didn’t control, which was vast, uncharted, and unknown. This 
was, however, the greatest diplomatic achievement in American 
history. 
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Robert R. Livingston was born on November 27, 1746, at the 
family seat, Clermont-on-the Hudson in Dutchess and Columbia 
counties, New York, or in New York city proper. So little has been 
written about him that this basic fact is obscure, although he was a 
member of one of the most distinguished and important families in 
the American colonies. Wealth and position were fully assured by 
a canny Scotch grandfather Robert, the son of a non-Conformist 
Scotch minister who had taken refuge in Holland, and who migrated 
to New Netherlands in 1674. 

The elder Livingston became the first town clerk of Albany, 
New York, and by shrewd and sharp trading with the Indians soon 
acquired more than 250,000 acres lying on the Hudson’s east bank, 
which became Livingston Manor. This Livingston predicted that 
his grandson would see the American revolution. Livingston’s 
father was a member of the Stamp Act Congress which met in New 
York in 1765 and he drafted the Address to the King demanding tax 
rights. 

Young Livingston was graduated in 1764 from King’s College, 
now Columbia University. A classmate, friend, and later political 
rival was John Jay; they were class leaders and orators; Jay spoke 
on “Peace” and Livingston on “‘Liberty.”” The New York Gazette 
of May 30, 1764, said that Livingston’s oration was ‘‘received with 
general and extraordinary approbation and did great honor to his 
judgment and abilities in the choice of his subject, the elegance of 
his style, and the graceful propriety of his pronunciation and gesture. 
Many of the audience pleased themselves with the hopes that the 
young orator may prove an able and jealous asserter and defender 
of the rights and liberties of his country as well as an ornament to 
he 

Always studious and reflective, Livingston was something of a 
slow starter. To the manor born—Livingston Manor—it was 1773 
before he was admitted to the bar. The next thirty years were ones 
of intense activity and great achievement. Jay and Livingston 
practiced law together for a short time; Livingston became recorder 
of New York City in 1774, but revolutionary tendencies cost him this 
office within a year. He became a member of the Second Conti- 
nental Congress in which he took a prominent part, being chosen 
with Thomas Jefferson, John Adams, Benjamin Franklin, and Roger 
Sherman to draft the Declaration of Independence. 

While Jefferson actually drafted the document, Livingston went 
to New York where he joined Jay and others in organizing the 
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government of New York. Made Chancellor of New York in 1777, 
he held this office except for a two year period until 1801 when he 
resigned to go to France. 

There is almost no existing record of his tenure as Chancellor, 
possibly because he was followed by political rivals. They claimed 
they could find no proceedings worthy of attention. Yet Jefferson 
at this time said that Livingston ‘‘is in every sense of the word a 
wise, good, and great man and one of the ablest of American lawyers 
and statesmen.’ Benjamin Franklin called him the “American 
Cicero,” and Hale described him as ‘‘the wisest American of his 
time.” 

He was called upon to help frame the Constitution of the 
United States, and in 1789, as Chancellor of New York, administered 
the oath of office to George Washington on the balcony of the old 
Federal Building in New York. A somewhat fanciful painting of 
this cermony exists today. 

As the first Secretary of Foreign Affairs in 1781, Livingston 
organized what later became the State Department and adminis- 
tered it under the Articles of Confederation during the vital two-year 
period when Franklin, Jay and Adams were negotiating the Treaty 
of Peace and Independence in Paris. In fact, it was Livingston who 
wrote the instructions for the Commissioners to negotiate peace in 
France. Thus he shaped the foreign policy of the United States at 
the very outset and guided the negotiators in the agreements that 
doubled the original size of the thirteen American colonies and 
carried them westward through uncharted wilderness to the Missis- 
sippi River. Later Livingston, who thus acquired the English 
holdings of the original Louisiana territory was to again double the 
size of his country by the negotiation known as the Louisiana 
Purchase. It is worthy of mention that he spent but $65,000 
operating the State Department during its first year. 

For a decade Livingston was occupied with the complex prob- 
lems of the new country, frequently called into consultation by 
Washington who offered him the diplomatic mission in Paris, which 
Livingston refused. In 1798 he ran against Jay for Governor of 
New York and lost. Two years later he lost his bid for the vice- 
presidency because of his deafness. 


For many years Livingston had found his interests and thought 
directed to less turbulent channels, the arts and agriculture. He 
had rebuilt Clermont which had been burned by the British. He 
had established the American Society of Fine Arts, becoming its 
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president. He also became president of the Society for the Pro- 
motion of Useful Arts, and a mémber of the American Philosophical 
Society. 

As his thoughts turned more and more to his estate, he realized 
the lack of scientific knowledge of agriculture and the need for it in 
the United States. Years afterward he wrote two small agricultural 
essays, one on agriculture and the other on sheep, and in one he 
stated: 

“The hope of acquiring such information in agriculture and 
the arts as would be useful to my citizens was not one of my smal- 
lest motivations for accepting a foreign mission; without seeing 
Europe it was impossible justly to estimate the assertion of trav- 
elers relative to the arts and agriculture of that interesting con- 
tinent.”’ 


The scope of Livingston’s interests and studies was remarkable. 
He sought to improve the method of manufacture of flour, studied 
domestication of moose and elk, introduced new species of clover and 
cattle to the United States, shipped the first Merino sheep from 
Europe to this country, promoted the use of gypsum as a mineral 
fertilizer in the United States, shipped a great quantity of sculpture, 
paintings, silverware and art treasures from France, sought for 
years to develop and with Clinton eventually perfected steam 
navigation—the greatest invention since printing—and declaimed 
most of his adult life on the worth of hard work. 

Let us examine just for a moment his thoughts on this subject, 
couched in the stilted prose of a bygone day: 

“Industry is healthful, it improves wealth, keeps people out of 
mischief, affords pleasure, expels grief, defeats want, makes plenty 
and turns the heavy, dark and tedious days of the sluggard into 
lightsome hours of joy and gladness. It turns a heart of ingratitude 
and murmuring to that of gratitude, thankfulness, and praise of 
God, the kind giver of strength and ability to perform.” 

He was described by contemporaries as a “chaste, classical, 
forceful orator,”’ and as a “‘tall, commanding patrician of gentle and 
courteous behavior, pure, upright, charitable, unostentatious, who 
lived a life without reproach.” 

We must picture the man from these chance, often incomplete 
glimpses because history has not done well for Livingston. No 
author has written a book on his life, and the curtains of time have 
fallen heavy upon his memory and achievements. It will be a dili- 
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gent and lucky scholar who someday will penetrate these mists with 
the full and glorious story of Livingston, and his achievements. 

Let us hasten on, now, into the last decade of his life when 
unexpectedly Livingston made his greatest contribution of all to the 
future peace, prosperity, power, and dignity of his country. 

Father Time had the stage ready now for his dramatic last act— 
the Louisiana Purchase. 

When Livingston set off for Paris late in 1801 already there were 
reports from Rufus King, the American Minister in London, of the 
secret Treaty of San Ildefonso by which Napoleon forced the weak 
King of Spain to return to France the Louisiana territory west of 
the Mississippi River which had rested in Spanish hands since 1762. 
This included New Orleans and what was called West Florida,’ the 
coastal strip west of modern-day Pensacola. 

Poker players all know that a bob-tailed flush won't stand up, 
and history has shown us that a bob-tailed river is no good either. 
Here the trouble began since the new United States bounded on the 
west by the bob-tailed Mississippi River, was controlled at its 
mouth—New Orleans—by a foreign power. This rapidly became a 
galling and impossible situation for the American frontiersmen, river 
roustabouts, flatboaters, and traders who had to cater to foreigners 
for shipping rights. 

Livingston’s main job at the outset was to try to induce Na- 
poleon to pay the spoilage claims against American shipping sus- 
tained during the “‘half-war’’ of John Adams’ administration. But 
shortly Jefferson was to write Livingston that the cession of Louisi- 
ana to France ‘‘completely reverses all the political relations of the 
United States and will form a new epoch.” Weak Spanish owner- 
ship of Louisiana was one thing; Louisiana controlled by the dy- 
namic warlike Napoleon was quite another. 

At this juncture Thomas Jefferson, third President of the 
United States, wrote the greatest advertisement for New Orleans 


2It was later claimed by Jefferson that Louisiana included West Florida but there 
developed considerable difference of opinion about this point. Louisiana under 
French possession before 1763 did include Florida as far east as the Perdido River. 
This France ceded to Great Britain in the Treaty of Paris just before she turned over 
to Spain Louisiana west of the Mississippi and the “‘island’’ of New Orleans. Florida 
thus became British and remained so from 1763 to 1783. Spain took the Floridas 
over by the treaty of peace of 1783. In 1803 the question arose: did the repossession 
by Spain in 1783 of the Floridas reintegrate the ancient French portion into the original 
Louisiana which was in Spain's hands, 1763-1803? Spain was at first not willing to 
admit the title of the U. S. to Louisiana, not to mention West Florida. She reluctantly 
relinquished both, however, although it was 1819 before West Florida was officially 
given up. 
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and the Mississippi Valley ever prepared. In his instructions to 
Livingston, he said: 


‘There is on the globe one single spot, the possessor of which is 
our natural and habitual enemy. It is New Orleans through which 
the produce of three-eighths of our territory must pass to market, 
and from its’ fertility it will ere long yield more than half of our 
produce and contain more than half of our inhabitants.”” He 
meant, of course, the fertility of the great Mississippi River Valley 
and its tributaries. 


Dwight Eisenhower last month repeated this in his own words 
and way in Jackson Square. He said: ‘Here, in the port of New 
Orleans, we see reflected America’s strength, her vitality, her 
confidence, her irrepressible desire for improvement, her magnificant 
ability to meet resourcefully the demands of changing times. It 
has been thus—in New Orleans, in the Louisiana territory, through- 
out the United States—during the past century and a half. With 
God's help and with our friends throughout the world, it will con- 
tinue so throughout all the years that lie ahead.” 


Livingston was instructed to prevent the threatened retro- 
cession if possible or if impossible to buy New Orleans or a place 
there to deposit cargo to and from the world and the Mississippi 
River ports, rapidly developing upriver. Failing this, he was to try 
to acquire all of West Florida, the Spanish or French possessions east 
of the river below the thirty-first meridian. He found no willing 
vendor in Napoleon, nor in the slick and wily Talleyrand, the prince 
of duplicity and diplomacy who in the end Livingston bested so 
admirably. 


Talleyrand wouldn’t even seriously discuss the matter. He 
joked with the American envoy in French which Livingston poorly 
understood. He denied there was any Treaty of Ildefonso or any 
thought of retrocession. He stalled and dodged and prevaricated 
diplomatically and outrageously. Napoleon gave him less time, 
but the Minister was relentless. All during 1802 he staged the 
greatest one man public relations campaign in our whole history, 
trying to win support for his country’s desires. He seemed to make 
little headway. 


He called on Joseph and Lucien Bonaparte, the First Consul’s 
brothers, seeking their intervention, and eventually won a promise 
of support from Joseph. He waylaid cabinet ministers at every 
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levee, and between times. He wrote and caused to be circulated a 
long memorial which was a gem in “poor talk’ about Louisiana. 
According to this essay, Louisiana would actually be a drain again 
on the French treasury, as it had been earlier, should Napoleon 
reclaim it. 


As a colonial possession, according to Livingston’s arguments 
to Napoleon, the area was a great liability, and the United States 
would do Napoleon a favor if they would take it off his hands, 
particularly that area north of the Arkansas River. Here Livings- 
ton suggested the United States could establish and develop a buffer 
area between English Canada, French Texas and Oklahoma, and 
Spanish Mexico that would save Napoleon a lot of military worries. 


Livingston had a hard deal to negotiate, like many another 
trader before and since. He had to convince Napoleon that Louisi- 
ana was worth little or nothing, but that nevertheless the United 
States would like to have it. In the development of this argument 
came Livingston’s first suggestion of securing the whole area, an 
idea unauthorized, unplanned, and unmeant. Congress had voted 
2 million dollars for New Orleans and West Florida, but no more. 


Livingston showed his discouragement once in a dispatch to 
Secretary of State Madison. He said ‘‘There never was a govern- 
ment in which less can be done by negotiation. There are no 
people, no legislature, no councillors. One man is everything. 
His ministers are mere clerks, and his legislators and councillors 
but parade officers.” 


Nevertheless Livingston was relentless, diligent beyond belief. 
He buttonholed everyone who would listen, he wrote letters and 
memorials, he issued declarations, he conferred, cajoled, pleaded, 
and worked without rest for more than sixteen months. It was a 
truly great campaign, with probably the most remarkable payoff 
in history in which we got ‘‘the mostest for the leastest’’ quickest. 
I hope Sir Winston Churchill will pardon such brevity and license. 


Livingston had many lucky breaks, and Fate marched at his 
side. Napoleon had sent Leclerc, his brother-in-law, off to Haiti 
with about fifty thousand French regulars to reclaim the rich island 
for the French. Yellow fever and the great Haitian patriot Tous- 
saint L’Ou’verture disposed of the cream of Napoleon’s army in a 
few months. Meanwhile war with England drew nearer each day. 
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Now Mayor Morales of New Orleans, ill-tempered and unhappy 
as ever, makes his brief and ill-fated appearance; he is without doubt 
the unlucky villain of the drama, at least from the French point of 
view. 

Without ceremony, authority, or warning, Morales, who was 
called by his contemporaries ignorant, wicked, petty, stubborn, 
crafty, and malignant, kicked the rowdy American traders out of 
town by suspending the American right of deposit in New Orleans. 
The intemperate order, in which he misjudged both the Americans’ 
belligerency and strength and his own weakness, set off a chain 
reaction of unsuspected magnitude. 

The measure was extremely prejudicial to New Orleans where it 
produced a near famine by halting the supplies of flour and other 
Western produce on which the Orleanians lived. As the news 
spread upriver it inflamed the settlers from Natchez to Pittsburgh. 
They began oiling up their guns and talking of moving on New 
Orleans in force. A typical outburst from the enraged Westerners 
follows: 


‘“‘The Mississippi is ours by the law of nature; it belongs to us 
by our numbers and by the labor which we have bestowed on those 
spots which, before our arrival, were desert and barren. Its mouth 
is the only issue which nature has given to our waters, and we wish 
to use it for our vessels. No power in the world shall deprive us of 
this right. Nothing shall prevent our taking possession of the 
capital, and, when we are once masters of it, we shall know how to 
maintain ourselves there. 


“If Congress refuses us effectual protection, if it forsakes us, 
we will adopt the measures which our safety requires, even if they 
endanger the peace of the Union and our connection with the other 
states. No protection, no allegiance.”” (The last two sentences 
probably implied secession as well as war.) 

In Washington, Secretary of State Madison called in the Spanish 
minister for a stern rebuke and fired off a hot protest to Madrid. 
He demanded countermanding of Morales’ order. ‘‘You are aware 
of the sensibility of our Western citizens which is justified by the 
interest they have at stake,” he said. ‘‘The Mississippi to them is 
everything. It is the Hudson, the Delaware, the Potomac, and all 
the navigable rivers of the Atlantic states, formed into one stream.”’ 


The furor reached Congress in short order. In December 
President Jefferson told Congress that the retrocession of Louisiana 
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to France, if effected, changed American foreign policy, and in 
January, thoroughly alarmed by the clamor at New Orleans, 
Jefferson hastened James Monroe off to Paris to help Livingston in 
his projected real estate deal which was making no visible progress. 
(This action helped make Monroe President a few years later.) 


“All eyes are now fixed on 
you,” Jefferson told Monroe, 
adding that if he failed it meant 
war with France, an alliance 
with England, and involvement 
in European politics. 

On February 14, 1803, Sen. 
Ross of Pennsylvania delivered 
a flaming speech in Congress 
during which he introduced res- 
olutions demanding that the 
United States seize New Orleans 
forthwith, call out 50,000 mili- 
tiamen to defend it, and that 
Congress appropriate $5,000,000 
for the war action. Sen. Wells of 
Delaware seconded the _reso- 
lutions, and for ten days the 
Senate debated war, New Orleans, Bonaparte, and the vaunted 
Napoleonic armies. 





James Monroe 


“We have been told that Bonaparte is the hero of France, the 
conqueror of Italy, the tyrant of Germany and that his legions are 
invincible,’ Sen. Jackson of Georgia said. ‘Bonaparte, sir, in our 
Southern country would be lost with all his martial talents. His 
hollow squares and horse artillery would be of little service to him 
in the midst of our morasses and woods. With a body of only 
10,000 of our expert riflemen around him, his laurels would be torn 
from his brow, and he would heartily wish himself once more safe 
on the plains of Italy. 


“What, sir, would be 40,000 or 50,000 French in those im- 
penetrable forests, to the hosts which would be poured down the 
Mississippi? This is not the campaign country of Italy, this is 
vast country with rivers miles wide and swamps mortal and im- 
penetrable to Europeans.’’ (Coming back from Moscow, Napoleon 
might have remembered this debate; it was portent.) 
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At another stage Sen. Jackson stated the thinking of the day on 
the boundaries of the United States. He said: ‘God and nature 
have destined New Orleans and the Floridas to belong to this great 
and rising empire. Our natural bounds to the South are the Atlan- 
tic, the Gulf of Mexico, and the Mississippi, and the world at some 
future day cannot hold them from us.” 


After ten days of furious, jingoistic debate the Senate, on 
February 25, rejected Ross’ resolution by a vote of fifteen to eleven, 
then adopted supposedly milder resolutions offered by Sen. Brecken- 
ridge of Kentucky authorizing the president to raise an army of 
80,000 men ‘‘ready to march at a moment’s notice,’’ and authorizing 
an unstated amount of money for the campaign. Three days later 
these resolutions were incorporated into an act by the Senate. 


The scene now shifts to Paris, six weeks later. Livingston, 
as always, was importuning Napoleon, Talleyrand, Barbé-Marbois, 
Joseph Bonaparte, and others at every opportunity and seemingly 
getting nowhere. Monroe had not yet arrived, but on April 8 a 
report of Sen. Ross’ resolutions and the fiery congressional debate 
reached Livingston. 


Without delay, he translated it and with an expression of his 
‘‘fears’’ New Orleans would be seized Livingston fired off copies to 
Talleyrand, Joseph Bonaparte, and Gen. Bernadotte, just appointed 
minister to Washington. Slyly he suggested to Bernadotte that he 
should ask express instructions in case he found on arrival in America 
that New Orleans had been occupied. Bernadotte went at once to 
Joseph Bonaparte. 


The Ross resolution reached Napoleon on April 9, and was the 
straw that broke the camel's back. He had just learned of Le- 
Clere’s death in Haiti, he faced immediate war with England, he 
knew Louisiana was a lost cause if the British moved to seize it, and 
now the Americans were threatening to move in on New Orleans. 
He desperately needed money. 


Easter Sunday fell on April 10 and Napoleon was at St. Cloud 
where he summoned Count Barbé-Marbois, Minister of Finance, 
and Decres, Minister of Marine for an all-important review of 
affairs of state. 
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Napoleon was seriously con- 
cerned about probable loss of 
Louisiana to the British, and 
discussed the problem with the 
ministers for several hours. Bar- 
bé-Marbois, who had served for 
many years in the French lega- 
tion in the United States, mar- 
ried the daughter of the colonial 
governor of Pennsylvania, and 
who greatly admired Americans, 
recorded this long discussion in a 
book he wrote almost thirty 
years later toward the close of 
sixty years of public service. 


No decision was reached but 
the following day Napoleon sum- 
moned Marbois and told him to 
go to Livingston at once and 
open negotiations for the sale of 
Louisiana, not even waiting for Monroe to arrive. During a small 
dinner for Monroe on April 12, Livingston saw Marbois walking in 
the legation garden, and asked him in. Marbois declined but asked 
Livingston to meet him at the Finance Ministry at 9 P.M. and they 
talked until midnight about the sale. Livingston was flabber- 
gasted at its portent, Marbois persuasive in urging the envoy to act 
without delay. They spoke as close friends who had long admired 
each other. 


wore T 
at 


The Marquis de Barbé-Marbois 


At midnight Livingston returned to the legation and in the pre- 
dawn three hours later, made the decision that changed all history. 
Writing at length to Jefferson and Madison he concluded by telling 
them that while he would try to lower the price, he and Monroe 
would buy Louisiana. Here is the man of action who had not con- 
sulted Monroe as yet, and who proved to be the leader throughout 
the negotiation. Monroe indeed was sick and incapacitated during 
much of the subsequent eighteen days during which Livingston and 
Barbé-Marbois haggled over the price, then came to their agreement 
in which Monroe concurred. The treaty was dated April 30, 1803, 
back-dated in fact since the final agreements were reached the in 
early days of May. 
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The agreements stipulated 
that the United States was to 
pay sixty million francs by certi- 
ficates of stock on which no prin- 
cipal payment was to be made 
for fifteen years. Thus there 
was no down payment and the 
first installment was long de- 
ferred. The House of Baring in 
London dicounted the certifi- 
cates in 1804 with Napoleon re- 
ceiving 52 million francs which 
he promptly squandered in pre- 
paration for war. The first in- 
stallment was actually paid by 
the United States in 1812 and 
the last in 1823—total prin- 
cipal and interest amounting to 
some 19 million dollars. In ad- 
dition the United States agreed chase Treaty by Marbois, Living- 
to pay its own citizens approxi- ston, and Monroe 
mately twenty million francs due 
them from France for supplies, embargoes, and prizes made at sea 
prior to 1800. The United States eventually paid out to the Ameri- 
can claimants about this amount, but the final claim was not paid 
by the Treasury until 1925 due to protracted litigation. 

It still was six weeks before Jefferson and the young United 
States were to learn of the actions of their envoys who had bought an 
area fully as large as the then existing United States with no author- 
ity to do so, knowing it would be difficult to obtain Senate approval 
and raise the money, but knowing also that here was the world’s 
greatest real estate bargain, a turning point in the destiny of 
America. 





The Signing of the Louisiana Pur- 
r 


‘We have lived long, but this is the noblest work of our whole 
lives,” Livingston said. Napoleon added ‘This accession of 
territory strengthens forever the power of the United States.” 
Talleyrand’s reaction was interesting; less than three weeks before 
he had denied French ownership of Louisiana. Now Livingston 
asked him it’s boundaries, and he replied “I don’t know, and can 
give you no direction. You have made a noble bargain for your- 
selves, and I suppose you will make the most of it.” 
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Jefferson’s alarm when the news reached Washington, his 
doubts, and then his great decision to forget constitutional con- 
struction and accept the bargain are well known facts of history. 
Ratification came by a narrow margin in October and the transfer 
followed in December. History tells us that numerous prominent 
Americans resident in New Orleans at the time refused to join a new 
city council because they did not believe the Americans were serious 
in the purchase of Louisiana. 

A less-known fact is that a second formal transfer of the north- 
ern part of the Louisiana territory took place on March 9, 1804, at 
St. Louis, Missouri, when Amos Stoddard, a captain of artillery of 
the United States Army, accepted the territory from the Spanish 
Lieutenant Governor, acting as agent and commissioner of the 
French Republic. On March 10 Captain Stoddard assumed the 
country and government in the name of the United States and the 
way thus was cleared for Lewis and Clark, who had been waiting, to 
proceed up the Missouri on their great exploration. 

Livingston remained in Paris for awhile, carrying on his agri- 
cultural pursuits and working with Fulton on the Seine in the study 
of steam navigation. He traveled widely throughout Europe, 
picking up many art treasures which he shipped to Clermont. His 
two lovely young daughters were in their prime, and this was the 
happiest, most fruitful period of Livingston’s life. When he left 
France in 1805 Napoleon presented him with a treasured gift, and 
wished him Godspeed. 

Livingston came home expecting no acclaim and he received 
none. Already the Congress was in a dispute over the spoilation 
debts, and the extent of the Purchase and some of this reflected 
somewhat on Livingston, detracting from the magnitude of his 
achievement. Furthermore he was a New Yorker and the Vir- 
ginians were in power in Washington. Monroe had preceded him 
home by a year or more and collected most of the Purchase glory, 
which indeed he still receives, although wrongfully so. Monroe 
actually was useless to Livingston. The strong man led. Monroe 
was a follower. His actual contribution to the Purchase consisted 
of little more than being present to sign the treaty which he did not 
initiate and which he did little to negotiate. 

Livingston retired to Clermont and plunged into his avocations, 
agriculture, the fine arts, and inventions. He worked steadily with 
Fulton in the perfection of steam navigation and he and his family 
were aboard the Clermont when it made the historic run from New 
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York to Albany on September 7, 1807—a distance of 150 miles 
covered in thirty-two hours. This was the invention of the steam- 
boat. 

Livingston died in 1813 at Clermont. He left two daughters 
who married men named Livingston and who had fourteen children. 
The Livingston line has figured prominently throughout the history 
of New York and the United States. Livingston’s granddaughter 
five times removed is Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt, and scores of prom- 
inent eastern families trace their line back to the Livingstons. 

Henry Adams has said of this great patriot that ‘‘he achieved 
the greatest diplomatic success in American history. It was un- 
paralleled in diplomacy because it cost almost nothing.” 

Livingston’s views on life are well expressed in his own words 
which I quote: ‘‘But see the industrious man, mark the example of 
the wise. The companions of his heart are courage, zeal, and love. 
His Soul praises God while his hands labor to support charity and 
good order in the creation; the evening shade brings him rest, sleep, 
joy, and peace.”’ 

No one in the long history of our nation ever displayed greater 
courage, zeal and love for his country, and Livingston well deserved 
the joy and peace he undoubtedly found. Thank you very much for 
your attention. 
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ANNUAL MEETING OF THE STATE HISTOR- 
ICAL SOCIETY OF MISSOURI, 1953 


BY FLOYD C. SHOEMAKER! 


The story of Robert R. Livingston, “Forgotten Architect of 
the Louisiana Purchase,’ was heard by the members and guests 
of the State Historical Society of Missouri at the Society’s annual 
luncheon meeting November 20 at the University of Missouri 
Student Union in Columbia. 

The address, prepared by Charles Nutter, managing director 
of International House at New Orleans and former Associated 
Press correspondent, was read by Senator Allen McReynolds of 
Carthage. A heavy rain at New Orleans grounded Nutter’s plane, 
making it impossible for him to appear. His address is reproduced 
in this issue of the Review. 

The Rev. Harold Bassage, rector of the Calvary Episcopal 
Church in Columbia, pronounced the invocation. Other speakers 
on the program were Mrs. Clarence Hesse, author and director of 
the 1952 and 1953 Maifest pageants at Hermann, Missouri, who 
spoke on ‘The Hermann, Missouri, Maifest,’”’ and Mr. James 
Anderson, historian of the Native Sons of Kansas City, who spoke 
on ‘The Restoration of Fort Osage.” 

Mrs. Hesse traced the history of Hermann from the time of its 
founding by members of the German Settlement Society of Phila- 
delphia and the arrival of the first settlers in 1838. George F. 
Bayer, a schoolmaster, acting as agent for the colonists, was sent 
west to purchase land. Mrs. Hesse told of Hermann’s success as 
the ‘“‘Missouri Rhineland,” with vineyards and wine cellars and a 
prosperous wine industry until prohibition. The Stone Hill cellars 
now house a mushroom company and are open as part of the Maifest 
tour. 

The Maifest was an annual spring festival held in May each 
year by the German settlers of the town and was welcomed as a 
holiday by the school children. In 1952 the citizens of Hermann 
advertised their Maifest and planned attractions for visitors. 
The Maifest was held for three days, during which visitors were 
entertained with a pageant, dances and songs, and a parade. Cos- 
tumed hostesses welcomed them to the historic homes on the house 
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tour. German meals and refreshments were served by ladies of 
various Hermann organizations and merchants displayed pioneer 
items in store windows. Mrs. Hesse said that the Maifest was so 
successful that it was repeated in 1953, and plans are to continue it 
each year. 

Mr. Anderson in his talk related the history of Fort Osage, 
reading to the audience the text of the Society’s Fort Osage his- 
torical marker, erected on U. S. Highway 24 at Buckner, which, he 
said, has already increased visitor attendance at the fort. He 





Fort Osage Marker Fort Osage Marker 

Side 1 Side 2 
praised the Society and the State Highway Commission for their 
historical marker program, under which the Fort Osage marker was 
the first to be erected. He told of the importance of Fort Osage as 
an outpost in national expansion westward and related the story 


of George C. Sibley, the factor, and his young wife, Mary Easton 
Sibley. 


When it was built in 1808, it was the function of Fort Osage to 
keep a watchful eye on the river, to allow only licensed traders to 
ascend, and to observe the movements of the Indians. Blockhouse 
No. 1 was the largest in the fort and was the first to be reconstructed 
under the present program. 
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Mr. Anderson described the work of the Native Sons of Kansas 
City in restoring and managing the fort with funds from the Jackson 
County Court. He told of the research involved in giving the build- 
ings authenticity, both for the blockhouse and for the newly re- 
constructed factor’s house. He also related his observations on the 
educational value of the museum and its popularity with visitors. 
Volunteer hostesses from the Fort Osage chapter of the D. A. R. 
are on duty as guides during the hours the museum is open. 


The speakers were introduced by E. E. Swain of Kirksville, 
the Society's retiring president. Miss Isabel Suarez, a graduate 
student at the University of Missouri, sang Chilean folk songs to her 
accompaniment on the guitar. 


At the Annual Meeting of the Society in the morning, presided 
over by Mr. Swain, Society president, eight trustees were elected 
for three-year terms ending at the Annual Meeting in 1956: F. C. 
Barnhill, Marshall; Frank P. Briggs, Macon; W. C. Hewitt, Shelby- 
ville; Stephen B. Hunter, Cape Girardeau; Ralph P. Johnson, 
Osceola; E. Lansing Ray, St. Louis; Albert L. Reeves, Kansas City; 
and Roy D. Williams, Boonville. 


L. E. Meador of Springfield was elected a trustee to fill the un- 
expired term of the late William L. Vandeventer of Springfield 
ending at the Annual Meeting in 1954. Alfred C. Fuerbringer of 
St. Louis was elected a trustee to fill the unexpired term of the late 
Jesse W. Barrett of St. Louis ending at the Annual Meeting in 1955. 


L. M. White of Mexico was elected Society president at the 
Executive Committee meeting, succeeding E. E. Swain, for a three- 
year term ending at the Annual Meeting in 1956. Mr. Swain be- 
came a permanent trustee as a former president of the Society. 


The following persons were re-elected vice-presidents: George 
Robb Ellison, Maryville, first vice-president; Rush H. Limbaugh, 
Cape Girardeau, second vice-president; Henry A. Bundschu, In- 
dependence, third vice-president; Bartlett Boder, St. Joseph, fourth 
vice-president; Ray V. Denslow, Trenton, fifth vice-president; 
W. C. Hewitt, Shelbyville, sixth vice-president. R. B. Price of 
Columbia was re-elected treasurer of the Society for a three-year 
term ending in 1956. 


Mr. Shoemaker gave the treasurer’s report in the absence of 
R. B. Price. L. M. White reported for the Finance Committee. 
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Resolutions of appreciation and respect for these deceased 
trustees were presented as follows: for the late William L. Vande- 
venter of Springfield by Senator Allen McReynolds; for the late 
Waldo P. Johnson of Clinton by Roy D. Williams; for the late Jesse 
W. Barrett of St. Louis by George Robb Ellison; and for the late 
R. M. Thomson of St. Charles by T. Ballard Watters. The resol- 
utions were adopted unanimously. 

Mr. Shoemaker, in his secretary’s report for the period July, 
1951, to November 1, 1953, told of the Society’s present and future 
projects. He outlined five significant aspects of the Society’s work. 

First, he reported that the Society still retains its 17-year-old 
rank as the foremost state historical society in the United States in 
terms of membership. As of November 1, 1953, there were 6,869 
paying members, 83 of them life members. This is a twelve-month 
net gain of 901 members since November 1, 1952, and a net gain of 
800 members during the first ten months of 1953. Only one other 
state historical society has as many as two-thirds of this total while 
other societies follow with from 15% to 50%. 

He attributed the outstanding membership to: the support of 
old members in interesting new members; the Grant Morthland plan 
of donating five or more memberships to the schools in a county; 
and to the new format of the Review and the publication of illus- 
trated articles and a current index. A general Index of volumes 26 
to 45 of the Review, covering the years 1931 to 1951, is nearing com- 
pletion and will be published next year. 

Second: Mr. Shoemaker said that an important achievement 
this biennium was the great advancement in the Society’s newspaper 
microfilming program. The Society now has 4,932,222 newspaper 
pages on microfilm, an increase of 1,424,891 pages, meaning a 
tremendous saving of space as well as safety in preservation. The 
Society’s total of pages of newspapers on microfilm is equal to 12,000 
one-year volumes of an eight-page weekly newspaper. In addition 
to donations of current microfilmed newspapers from the St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch and the Kirksville Daily Express, to which will be 
added in 1954 donations of current microfilmed issues from the 
Columbia Daily Tribune and the Maryville Daily Forum, the Society 
is continuing the program of microfilming its own newspaper files 
and volumes on loan from the offices of Missouri editors. 

Current issues of 288 Missouri weeklies and 49 dailies are now 
being microfilmed, and the Society has on microfilm 95% of all 
existing weekly files in the state. 
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The cooperation of Missouri editors in the Society’s filming 
program has been outstanding. One-third of Missouri daily editors 
are filming their current issues and permit the Society to strike off 
a positive from their negatives. The Society has ordered and will 
soon have installed a number of heavy steel cabinets for storing its 
negative film now in Columbia, Chicago, and Ann Arbor. 


Third: The highway historical marker program of the Society 
is nearing the successful close of its first biennum. The research 
begun in 1952 with a state-wide survey of historic locations was 
followed by months of writing texts and sifting information, until 
now the inscriptions for the first twenty-eight markers are com- 
pleted. These are now being manufactured, thirteen have been 
completed and shipped, and several are up and in place. The 
markers are most attractive, made of aluminum alloy, with the body 
in national blue baked enamel, and with lettering in 23-carat gold 
leaf. The state seal in full color is at the top. For safety and ease 
in reading they are being erected in roadside turnouts or roadside 
parks made and maintained by the State Highway Commission. 


The first maker site selected was Sainte Genevieve, Missouri's 
oldest permanent white settlement. The second was at Fort 
Osage at Sibley in Jackson County, which was the first marker 
erected. The twenty-eight sites selected for highway historical 
markers this biennium are: Altenburg, Arrow Rock, Boonville- 
Franklin, Cape Girardeau, Columbia, Daniel Boone-Gottfried 
Duden near Warrenton, Fort Orleans, Fort Osage, Gallatin, In- 
dependence, Ironton, Jefferson City, Joplin, Kansas City, Kirks- 
ville, Lexington, Liberty, Louisiana, Mark Twain Birthplace at 
Florida, Neosho, New Madrid, Rolla, St. Charles, St. Joseph, St. 
Louis, Ste. Genevieve, Springfield, and Trenton. Appropriations 
were made by the 67th General Assembly and approved by Governor 
Phil M. Donnelly to continue the program during the present 
biennium. 


Fourth: To obtain greater efficiency and safety at Society 
headquarters, steel gates have been installed on both basement and 
first floor book stacks. Steel storage cases with locks were pur- 
chased for maps, manuscripts and other documents. The gate 
installation is part of a program aimed at greater protection for the 
Society’s $1,250,000 collection of Missouriana. 














Fifth: During the last bien- 
nium the Society made further 


progress in acquisitions, bind- 
ing, cataloging, and _ servicing 
patrons. During the two years, 


the Society acquired 4,329 sepa- 
rate titles of books and pam- 
phlets, making a total of 130,876, 
and 3,745 duplicate copies of Mis- 
souri official publications, making 
a total of 167,273—a grand total 
of 298,149 items exclusive of 
manuscripts, archives, and micro- 
film reproductions of newspapers 
and manuscripts. The Bay Col- 
lection received 161 items, mak- 
ing a total of 4,050 items separate 
from the grand total of the 
Society’s reference library. 
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Sketches from Bingham 
Scrapbook 


The Society has added to its art and manuscript collections, 
the latest acquisitions being a scrapbook of thirty rare pencil 
sketches by George Caleb Bingham and 144 original drawings of 





**What Intuition Now?”’ 
A Fitzpatrick Cartoon of August 8, 
1943 


in three counties. 
historical organizations were each 


cartoons by Daniel R. Fitz- 
patrick. Also acquired were 
143,486 pages of the United 
States original personal census 
schedules on microfilm. 

The historical activities of 
other organizations give further 
evidence of the state-wide en- 
thusiasm of Missourians for the 
preservation and study of the 
history of their localities. Five 
county historical societies were 
organized and affiliated with our 
Society during the biennium and 
another affiliated eounty society 
was re-activated. Annual his- 
toric home tours were successful 


Three Missouri newspapers and two local 


especially honored with an Award 
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of Merit by the American Association for State and Local History 
the largest number of awards presented one state. The great 
restoration of Fort Osage, the restoration of the Bolduc House in 
Ste. Genevieve, the dedication of the new home of the Concordia 
Historical Institute, the assured erection next year of the Audrain 
County Historical Society museum, the completion of the ambitious 
historical marker program in Cape Girardeau, and the publication 
of the two-volume, scholarly, historical work, Before Lewis and 
Clark, by the St. Louis Historical Documents Foundation, these 
accomplishments alone would be creditable, if performed at all, to 
the oldest and richest American commonwealth. 

Such highlights in historical accomplishments are quite in keep- 
ing with the biennial accomplishment of Mrs. Lerton V. Dawson of 
Excelsior Springs in adding 137 new annual members to the State 
Society’s roll or with the contribution of David M. Warren of 
Panhandle, Texas, in giving forty life memberships in the State 
Society or with the gifts of three hundred and forty-one annual 
memberships to the schools in sixty-two Missouri counties. It is 
this real, interested cooperation and industry of similar local history 
supporters and our state officials that have raised the Society's pay 
membership to within two hundred of 7,000! 

In summing up the work of our State Society, Missouri can be 
proud of its record in historical acquisitions, preservation, publi- 
cations, and markers, and also in helping others in their research or 
historical work. Missourians can have pride in their Historical 
Society's day-by-day service to the state and in its outstanding rank 
among the historical societies of the nation. 
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FROM BETHEL, MISSOURI, TO AURORA 
OREGON 


LETTERS OF WILLIAM KEIL, 1855-1870 
PART II 


TRANSLATED BY WILLIAM G. BEK! 


In April of 1855 William Keil, the founder of the communal 
colony at Bethel, Missouri, set out with a number of his followers 
to found a new society in Oregon. At the head of the procession of 
covered wagons rode a hearse containing the body of Willie Keil, 
William’s son, preserved in alcohol. Willie had died before the 
start of the journey but his father had kept his word to take him with 
him, even in death. Keil’s letters back home to Bethel give the 
story of the group’s trip across the plains. At the end of Part I, 
published in the October, 1953, Review the emigrants had reached, 
The Dalles on the Columbia River. 


THE LETTERS 


Willapa Valley 
October 13, 1855 


We had to stay several days at the Cascades, before we could 
transfer our property to another boat. In the meantime Christ 
Giesy’ arrived. There was much rejoicing at seeing him again, but 
my heart remained the same. Rain all the time, volunteers every- 
where, nothing but rumors of war, drunken people and wild shooting 
day and night all around us—that was our daily torment. Finally 
we succeeded in transferring our property and ourselves on a large 
scow which took us down the Columbia river. 


lWILLIAM G. BEK, a native of Missouri, was, before his death on August 14, 1948, 
dean of the College of Science, Literature, and Arts, at the University of North Dakota. 
He was a frequent contributor to the Missouri Historical Review and was elected an 
honorary member of the State Historical Society in 1938. 

2Christian Giesy, a native of Switzerland, was a preacher about the age of Keil. 
He aided considerably in expounding Keil's doctrines and was the leader of the nine 
“‘spies’’ sent from Bethel to Oregon in 1853 to scout out the possibilities for a communal 
colony there. The group chose as their location the densely timbered district on the 
Willapa River just above the head of Willapa Bay, which is a part of Shoalwater Bay 
Washington. 
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[ left Jacques Weise and Ruodi Giesy behind with the wagons 
to put them on a steamboat and to sell them in Portland. The 
price for an ox-drawn wagon ranges from $150 to $175. We traveled 
in a storm while going down the Columbia till we reached another 
portage. There we hired a few oxen to haul the remaining wagons 
on a very difficult road over the isthmus between the Columbia and 
the Shoalwater Bay. Christ Giesy bought two boats which were 
ready for our transportation over the Shoalwater Bay. We passed 
over the dangerous bay, and in one day we were twenty miles from 
our destination. I was also in Bruceville, but it is not worth while 
to write about this town. As we could not reach our hoped-for 
home on the same day, we had to stay over night with Captain 
Wheel, a farmer on the Willapa river. 

In this house the hardest struggle and the most cruel feeling 
seized me, which I had experienced during the whole journey. I 
had the impression as if all my friends and neighbors from Shelby 
county, and all brothers and sisters appeared before me and ex- 
pressed the wish that I might return to their midst. Longing for 
them took such a hold on me, that, if I had had wings, I would have 
flown to them at once. 

The next day we fortunately landed at the place called Croc- 
kett’s Landing. Then we came to a prairie, which including the 
hills, the brush land and open land in all consisted of three hundred 
acres, which is said to be the largest prairie in this part of the 
country. Four Americans were the owners, and Christ Giesy had 
bought two claims from them. John Giesy lived on the first claim, 
and Schwader on the second claim. We arrived at John Giesy’s 
place, and I went the same day to a prairie hill, from where I could 
overlook the whole landscape. I noticed at the first glance, that 
the real purpose of Bethel was lost here. Three other Americans 
lived on the same prairie on the other side of the hill. One had 
left his claim, because he couldn't sell it to Christ Giesy, and couldn’t 
see any way to maintain himself there and yet it is one of the best 
claims on the Willapa river. The other two, father and son, would 
gladly have left their claim, if they had had the means, to pay the 
traveling expenses. I returned and expressed my dissatisfaction at 
once. 

Christ tried to reverse my opinion and was so full of hope for 
the future of this district, that I could not dissuade him of his 
expectations at the moment. He insisted that I had not even seen 
the region, that I should come to where he lived, and look at the 
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rest of the claims. After a few days I started on the journey to 
see his place and the rest of the claims. I put on my shoes, how- 
ever, Christ remarked that it would be impossible to get there on 
foot, we would have to ride mules. We saddled our mules and rode 
away. After we had left the prairie where Schwader and John 
Giesy lived, we had to pass for the distance of a mile through the 
forest before we came to another prairie, which, including brush 
and open land, consisted of about a hundred acres. A mile from 
there we crossed the Willapa river, which can only be forded in 
certain seasons. Then we came to another prairie, containing about 
twenty-five acres. From there we passed for several miles through 
a primeval forest and came to another prairie, which was owned by 
an American. After passing through another bit of primeval 
forest, we finally reached Christ Giesy’s place. Christ owns one 
hundred acres of land. This is made up of brush land and open 
land. A creek flows through this tract. 

From there the road again crossed the Willapa to Schaefer’s 
prairie, which also contains about one hundred acres of arable land. 
There is no road to the other prairies. In the Willapa valleys are 
also Knight’s prairie, Conrad Toost’s and Henry Giesy’s prairie, 
also known as Elk prairie. These are situated ten miles up from 
Schaefer’s prairie. Forty miles above Elk prairie is the Baffa 
prairie where two settlers live. I was also expected to see the other 
prairies, namely Knight's, Conrad’s and Henry Giesy’s, which are 
three to four miles from each other. There was no road leading to 
them, and one had to cross the Willapa six or eight times. I told 
Christ, that I had seen enough this time and didn’t want to see any 
more, for my first view of this region had not deceived me. 

Now I will tell you about the journey to Christ’s place. Man 
and beast go this way at the risk of their lives, though this is the 
main road on the Willapa. Sometimes I thought my mule would 
get stuck in the mud, and then again it seemed likely that the ani- 
mal’s leg would be broken in the holes in the road. At times the 
mule had to slide down a steep slope on all fours, so that my life 
was in more danger than anywhere else on the whole journey. I 
told Christ this was the first and only time that I would travel such 
a road on such an animal, but if I ever had to journey that way 
again, I preferred to walk. The distance was only seven miles, but 
it took a whole day to cover it. If a road should be opened from 
Schaefer's prairie to Henry Giesy’s one might, in certain seasons 
of the year, be able to go from John Giesy’s claim or Crockett’s 
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Landing in those days, and this a distance of only fifteen or six- 
teen miles. During the present season it is impossible for us to get 
together, even though we are only seven miles apart. Clothes and 
shoes rot on our bodies from mud and moisture. We are locked in 
worse than criminals in the penitentiary. They receive their pro- 
visions while we can not have such things even for money. 

A barrel of flour costs $3.50 in Oregon, but in Bruceville $15 
to $20, and it is now impossible to reach this place by boat. We 
all would gladly go to any city in Oregon to earn some money, but 
we can’t get there either by land or water. By water it isdangerous 
and by land impossible. Twelve to fifteen men have worked for 
three weeks on a log house, which only yesterday they could get 
under a roof. From this you can form an idea what kind of weather 
prevails here. 


DESCRIPTION OF THE FOREST 


The existing pieces of prairie were created by forest fires in 
former days. They are densely overgrown with ferns and some 
grass grows between them. In the forests no trace of grass is to be 
found, because the earth is covered with three to four feet of an 
impenetrable primordial substance, consisting of broken down 
giant trees, mosses, parasitical plants and underbrush, so that it is 
absolutely impossible for man or beast to press through the forest. 
You know, if anybody does get through a forest, it is I. Yet | 
would hardly undertake to penetrate the forest for only one mile 
with the assurance to return before evening, and I wouldn’t know 
if one wouldn’t have to jeopardize his life. Such forests are every- 
where in the whole territory, and all prairie are surrounded by such 
forests. 

One doesn’t need to feed the livestock here during winter. 
Reason: Because there is no fodder. The land itself cannot be 
surpassed in the whole creation with regard to its fertility, for every- 
thing that is planted grows here in abundance. But no one knows 
what he is to do with the crops. For in the first place there is no 
market for these things, in the second place there is no prospect for 
such a market, in the third place all the articles one needs are too 
far distant and too expensive, and there is no way to earn the means 
of existence. If I wanted to send just one man to earn something, 
it would cost me $25 to $30 to pay his traveling expenses. 

The mill has not yet arrived. I can’t see any use for it, if it 
really were here, the whole Willapa valley could not pay for the 
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expenses, which would be connected with the construction of a mill 
there. If the few prairies that are in the whole Willapa valley were 
all fenced in so that the people who own the land could sustain 
themselves and their livestock, I could grind in eight days all the 
wheat they could grow here, and the mill would stand idle the 
rest of the year. For there is no arable land here and never will be. 
The few owners of the prairie in this valley could reach the mill 
only with great difficulties and exertions, no matter where the mill 
might be located. To make timberland tillable is so expensive that 
[1] would not undertake to clear and fence a single acre for less than 
a hundred dollars. 

It would be impossible for us to raise the material for our cloth- 
ing. Therearenosheephere. The importation of sheep is difficult, 
and if they were here, there would be no feed for them. Carding 
machines and looms cannot be used here unless the wool were ob- 
tained from California or from South America. Neither could 
there be any tanneries for the hides would have to be imported from 
afar, perhaps even from the states. A distillery could dispose of 
its goods among the few oyster-fishers, who live by the bay. 

If I wanted to build houses of the type as we had in Missouri 
for those who are at this time in this valley, the initial cost would 
be no less than a hundred thousand dollars, for there is not enough 
open land, and it is too difficult to clear the giant trees of this virgin 
forest. To bring the families by boat from the Dalles cost nearly 
$740, exclusive of what the yqung men expended in bringing the 
cattle over the pack trail. Christ owed more than $1000 for boats, 
claims, store articles and other things, which I paid. The oxen are 
still up the Columbia river in the care of David Fischer, George 
Rugg and John Gange. The mules and cows are here. However, 
we lost some livestock on the pack trail. All the men are still alive 
and, as far as I know, they are in good health. 

Though I should have liked to save the expense, | found my- 
self obliged to buy the two claims at Crockett’s Landing, which 
have a real value as the home of a few families. I have also bought 
two adjoining claims on the same prairie from some Americans for 
$700 and a mule. I intend to turn this valley over to Michael 
Schaefer and Christ Giesy and as many of their relatives as may be 
able to make a living here. I do not have the means to cart the 
people further around the world, and am determined to go to 
Oregon with the young people. I wish to see and investigate if a 
home can be found there for all of us or not. If you have not 
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already sold there, then I advise you not to sell an acre of land that 
you own, for I believe that such homes as you have there cannot be 
found either in Oregon or Washington territory. I cannot come 
back to you, for at present do not have the means, but I hope that 
nothing will be lost of the property that I brought from Bethel, and 
we shall regain everything in Oregon. 

At present I am at the place of which Schule wrote, that was so 
closed in that no white man ever stepped on it, and where there may 
be animals that make tracks as large as a bake kettle. The large 
animal is nature itself, which makes even larger tracks than could 
be covered by a wash kettle. The valley is very much locked in, 
but the mind of the three men who own the small prairie, and never- 
theless invited thousands of people to come there is even more 
limited. But God has sent the right man who has the keys to un- 
lock all hidden places and to proclaim publicly what he has seen. 
This is enough of Washington territory. 

We landed at Crockett’s Landing on November 1 and on the 
26th we buried William on the claim,* where the elder Schwader 
lives, in the evening by lamp light, the little boys played the air of 
the song: ‘‘Wie soll ich Dich empfangen’’ (How shall I receive 
Thee). 


AN ACCOUNT OF THE JOURNEY TO OREGON 


The country is not to be blamed, but the behavior of men. If 
known principles had been duly respected and if people had hark- 
ened to the voice of the Lord, then we would not have been obliged 
to leave Bethel at all. This was the reason for leading you from 
Pennsylvania and Ohio to lead you out of perversity of your heart. 
That was the reason that Moses had to lead the children of Israel 
through the desert because they had not obeyed the voice of the 
Lord, in order that each one might be led to the place decreed for 
him by Providence. But Moses was a very plagued man for their 
sake, as I am also among you, for the elders at Bethel did not honor 
the Day of the Lord any longer, but permitted their children and the 
youth to grow up in blasphemous, unspiritual ways, and no one but 
myself sacrificed his first born to the Lord. 

But no reproaches. God has called us in peace. He is recon- 
ciled. You are a poor unbelieving people without me. If I had 
not taken upon myself the reproaches of the devil, that rested upon 


About half way between Raymond and Menlo, Washington, and near the village 
of Willapa. 
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you, then you would have succumbed on the day of judgement. 
But now you have a man who has deprived the spirit of evil of his 
power, and you can return once more to the place of peace, for I 
have led a part of your young men through the desert. These 
young men who grew up as children among you, and who did not 
know what the world was like, but now they have experienced it. 
We are one heart and soul and each young man would prefer death 
rather than leave me in distress. Their greatest joy was when they 
heard that they could go out and work for me. So more has been 
gained for body and soul than all the equipment and cost of the 
journey across the plains. It would bea good thing if all young men 
and women in Bethel were thus guided through all the vicissitudes 
of life as those who are with us at present have learned to know 
Jesus Christ in truth. 

Up till now we are still all together, but we hope that as soon 
as the weather gets better, the trumpet will sound for the start. 
For all mountains and valleys in the whole Washington territory 
are filled with war and cry of war. The farmers have left their 
homes and have fled to the towns, for fear of the Indians. We are 
waiting for the horrible things which are to come, but we are made 
without fear. 

Now I have to close for I cannot tell you anything more at 
this time. Greetings are sent to George Link and to all the sons and 
daughters of Bethel from their families and kinsmen. Our children 
send greetings to all children in Bethel, as well as to Fink and Wolff 
their teacher. They send greetings to Jacob and Barbara as also 
the whole household at Elim. (Also a hearty greeting from the old 
schoolmaster to the congregation at Bethel and all the school 
children). Finally a hearty greeting from me and my wife to all 
brothers and sisters in Christ. I remain your faithful teacher and 
leader. Farewell till we meet again. 


William Keil 


When you write, address your letter to Portland P. O., Oregon 
Territory and a second letter to the former address—Bruceville 
P. O. since I do not know whether or when circumstances will permit 
that I can leave the Willapa valley. 





As can be seen from the last letter, Keil was not pleased with the 
way he found things in Washington. The colony spent a miserable 
winter there and the following spring many of them went to Port- 
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land, Ore. Keil purchased a track of land in the Willamette 
Valley in Marion County, Ore., and named the site Aurora. Many 
of his followers settled with him there. 


In the 1860’s Keil began to feel he was getting a little old to 
manage the affairs of the colony in Aurora, alone. He, therefore, 
drew up an agreement whereby seven trustees were put into power 
in his place. On the same day the trustees and the colonists signed 
a document which was really a form of constitution. Keil was 
anxious to have the Bethel society come to a similar agreement so 
he sent them the following letter but they never followed his advice. 


Open letter to our Brothers and Sisters in the Bethel Community. 
First a fraternal greeting. 


You men, dear brothers, and all of you who have remained true 
to the pure teaching of Christ: It is well known to you that at the 
founding of our communal fellowship it was not so much the purpose 
of amassing material goods, but rather the procuring and the un- 
impaired enjoyment of such treasures which make possible the 
Kingdom: of God on earth. You know, moreover, that under the 
guidance of our faithful leader and teacher, in spite of all tribulation 
and affliction, we have lived a 
unique, peaceful life, that was 
pleasing in the sight of God. 
However, you also know that 
when later on each was again in 
possession of the gift that was 
granted by the love of God, many 
a one succumbed to the temp- 
tation and esteemed worldy pos- 
sessions more than the treasures 
of eternal life. This fact may 
perhaps have been the reason 
which induced our faithful leader 
and guide years ago to establish a 
new home for his congregation in 
the far west,—and indeed he has 
carried out this plan gloriously, 
without allowing an iota of the 
wholesome doctrine which he proclaimed from the beginning to 
lapse, a doctrine which we all embraced. 





William Keil in Later Years 
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But what is the reason that we, nevertheless, are not yet united 
as one flock under one shepherd. Is it not the unfortunate at- 
traction of worldly possessions that has prevented your coming here, 
and which has made necessary your stay there for the maintenance 
and protection of those things that belong to the common estate 
of the community? We all wish fervently that you might all be 
reunited with us and the sooner the better. But how is this pos- 
sible when one sells his property, another rents his estate to another 
party, or still another bequeaths it to his children? Under such 
conditions, how is a final settlement of our affairs in Bethel 
possible? 

And then shall those few, who are obdurate, continue to ob- 
struct all the rest who long for the promised reunion? May God 
forbid! The intent and purpose of this letter is rather to point out 
to you a way by which, in our opinion, you may reach the object of 
your longing in the surest and quickest manner. 

Above all, you must come to an agreement amongst yourselves 
with regard to which brothers and sisters you can depend upon in the 
future. In order to attain this end nothing seems more appropriate 
than that you pursue the same way, which was taken by our leader 
and guide in establishing an ennobled Bethel community here in 
Aurora. To accomplish this, you must adopt the same prin- 
ciples which are expressed in the Aurora constitution, a copy of 
which is enclosed, and which has been signed by all members as a 
token of their agreement. Prior to this each member signed a 
receipt, which stated that in consideration of board, lodging, cloth- 
ing, and medical care received, he considered himself completely 
reimbursed for the past up to the date of this document, and that 
he does not expect, nor intend to accept any further remuneration 
for the work done in the Bethel society. 

Accordingly, brother Andreas Giesy, as superintendent and 
representative of the joint property of the Bethel community, would 
have to come to an agreement, similar to this one, with’ the elders 
of the Bethel society, and these on their part, have concluded a 
similar agreement with every individual member of the Bethel 
community. A considerable part of joint property may be re- 
quired to satisfy the claims of those who do not desire to join the 
society reorganized on such a basis. Great sacrifice also had to be 
made by our brother Keil here in Aurora to satisfy the demands of 
members who severed their connection with the society. But the 
greatest sacrifices are preferable to seeing the life and prosperity of 
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the whole community endangered by the unreasonable demands of 
the seceding members. 

This unfortunate possibility has been cared for for all time by 
the constitution, and we, your brothers, the undersigned elders and 
members of the Aurora community, who have ‘subscribed their 
names, assure you that we are very well satisfied with the practical 
results of our new constitution, that all our undertakings have 
prospered visibly under the blessings of the Lord, and that we wish 
nothing more fervently, than an early reunion with our faithful 
brothers and sisters of the Bethel community. 

In conclusion, we call your attention to the fact that those of 
you who have contributed certain sums of money to establish the 
Bethel community, and later have assigned to you a corresponding 
equivalent in community property at Bethel, you are now advised 
that if you intend to continue as members in the Bethel and Aurora 
community, it will be necessary to sign a declaration such as your 
brothers in Aurora have signed, according to the copy of the docu- 
ment here enclosed. 

According to this, there can be no doubt any more concerning 
the conditions to bring about a juncture with the Aurora com- 
munity, as also there can be no doubt regarding the security of the 
community at Bethel. 

And so, dear brothers of Bethel, farewell, and keep in mind the 
saying: ‘Old things are passed away; behold all things are become 
new.” 

Your faithful brothers, 


William Keil 
Samuel Miller 
John Giesy 


Aurora, August 24, 1861 


With regret I hear that some of the young men at Bethel have 
endangered the whole community, by raising the Union flag on the 
Fourth of July. Of course, we are all Union men, and are bound by 
our oath to uphold the constitution, however, in the present conflict 
among the Americans, we are expected to act only, when the govern- 
ment requests us to fulfill our duty as citizens. Hence, in the pres- 
ent state of the war between the political parties in Missouri to dis- 
play the colors of our party unnecessarily, and thereby, to a certain 
degree challenge the enmity of the far stronger opposition party is 
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very careless and incomprehensible. It is fortunate that these 
young citizens in the eleventh hour realized their error, otherwise 
the whole community might have faced disaster. It is to be hoped 
that this incident may serve as a warning, and that in future they 
may show more respect and obedience to the advice of their elders. 


Aurora, September 29, 1861 


In my former letter I have pointed out that we, as immigrated 
citizens, have absolutely nothing to do with the present controversy 
among the Americans, and we are only duty bound to actively assist 
the government when we are requested todo so. The greatest care 
and caution must, therefore, be observed in the unavoidable con- 
tact with both parties, and if some of you should by boastful and 
senseless talk and action invite party hatred upon the whole com- 
munity, then you have to admonish them seriously and warn them, 
and if they do not obey, it will be your duty to expell them com- 
pletely from the Bethel community. 


Aurora, March 18, 1861 


It seems that the war in Missouri has changed considerably in 
favor of the Union men, to judge from latest reports, so that we 
hope our young men will not have to be called to help to suppress 
the rebellion. If this should nevertheless be the case, then at least 
some of the young men could be sent by sea to this place, if the ad- 
vanced season should not permit a journey overland. I dislike the 
active participation of our young men in war service just as much as 
you seem to, and the imminent move will provide a sufficient reason 
for declining performance of this duty. 


Aurora, January 18, 1870 
Dear Andreas: 


I will give you a brief statement concerning the provision of the 
deeds, about which you wrote, asking whether you should surrender 
them to the officers or keep it in your custody. You will see by the 
signatures from Aurora, that all members who formerly lived in 
Bethel and owned property there, have testified that they place all 
their property rights into your hands. Hence, you are acknowl- 
edged to be the owner, in their stead, of their property. Because 
they have not claimed the use or the income derived from their 
property, and because they have entrusted you to fulfill their wishes 
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for the common good, therefore neither they nor you yourself are 
the direct owners but indirectly the society is the owner, to which 
they have transferred it. 

Therefore, you do not have to change the deeds, but as you 
have the estates of your brothers in your hands, and as you are the 
manager of this property for the common good, you should sign 
agreement with the seven elders, that they should possess the 
property which was transferred to you by the brothers, and direct 
and manage it as its owner for the benefit of all. This makes it 
necessary that you describe all property in the document, that you 
turn everything over to the seven elders and make them responsible 
to act in your place, just as all members in Aurora whose signatures 
appear on the document hold you responsible, that their property 
be used for the benefit of all. So there are seven instead of you 
alone. The agreement doesn’t require any detailed description, 
but only that all property, which you own, is turned over to them to 
manage is for the common good. As soon as you have concluded 
the agreement with the elders, they will take your place. 

These elders then have to come to a separate agreement among 
themselves and with the members. They will then also have con- 
trol of the property and direct labor. In that way you will be un- 
fettered and can serve the church, while the seven will manage the 
material affairs. The seven elders also have to see to it that all 
taxes are being paid, which are levied on the land and other property. 
The elders also have to care for bread, clothes, shoes, and everything 
pertaining to the ordinary way of life. The elders have to be the 
judges concerning ordinary disputes and offenses pertaining to the 
material conditions or whatever questions that may arise. Spiritual 
things, however, are your concern. With the material affair you 
have nothing more to do except to give the best advice when some- 
thing occurs where the elders cannot prevail and need your counsel. 
It is hoped that you will understand as it is meant. The deed or 
deeds hold the same position as the land on which people live and 
from which they derive their sustenance. When men have spent 
their earthly lives, they leave the land to the next generation, who 
again have their time to live on it. 


Finally the deeds remain in your possession as the foundation 
and original right of the Bethel community. The benefits derived 
therefrom belong to the society of its time. If you merely hold the 
property for your earthly existence, it is entirely satisfactory; if 
you derive benefit from it, it is again satisfactory. The great 
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benefit derived therefrom is your positive possession, and you can 
do with it as you please. However, the property that is entrusted 
to you must be left untouched as it was originally founded. That 
means that the deeds must be left as they are, for they are entrusted 
to your hand, and no change is to be made. 


Dear Andreas, when your good letter came to hand, I went to 


Brother Keil. 


We discussed the affairs and came to an agreement. 


We took Brother Wolff as our secretary, because I am slow at 


writing. 


Respectfully, your faithful friend and brother, 


On December 30, 1877, 
William Keil passed away and 
was buried in his family ceme- 
tery at Aurora. At his funeral 
the colonists sang ‘‘Das Grab 
Ist Tief und Stille.’”’ Composed 
and set to music by Keil on the 
occasion of Willie’s funeral, the 
hymn had been used since in 
every colony burial service, and 
was to continue long after the 
colony life was over. 

After Keil’s death the colo- 
nies he had founded rapidly dis- 
integrated. There was a divi- 
sion of the property; first, be- 
tween the two branches in Mis- 
souri and Oregon, and secondly, 
among the members of each 
colony. Agents for the two 
societies met at the recorder’s 
office in Shelby County, Mis- 
souri, and came to an agreement 
dated June 20, 1879. Although 
they had some stormy meetings, 
everything ended harmoniously 
without recourse to a law-suit. 





Samuel Miller 


Courtesy of Mrs. A. J. F. Zieglschmid 


William Keil’s Grave in Family 
Cemetery at Aurora, Ore. 
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With this group we round out the third annual series of illus- 
trated ‘‘This Week in Missouri History” articles. Since we began 
illustrating these newspaper features in 1951, they have aroused so 
much interest that I have reprinted them in the Review each quarter 
for the benefit of members who might not see them in their local 
papers. 


Miss Jean Brand wrote the articles, with my editorship, using 
reference sources and publications in the Society library, and did 
the research for illustrations. 


Appropriate pictures were discovered in varied sources. The 
fine old illustrated magazines of the last century provided three of 
the pictures: the scene at the mill from a Gleason’s Pictorial of 1854; 
the St. Louis shot tower from Ballou’s Pictorial of July, 1856; and 
the portrait of the Prince of Wales from an 1860 Harper’s Weekly. 
The candle-dipping scene was found in The Growth of Industrial Art, 
published by the U. S. Patent Office in 1892. The Cherokee picture 
appeared in A Brief History of Oklahoma, and is reproduced by 
courtesy of the artist, Elizabeth Janes, and the Oklahoma Historical 
Society. The drawing of the Mexican War volunteer is from the 
rare book titled Doniphan’s Expedition by John T. Hughes, 1847. 


Articles are accompanied by references for those who wish to 
do further reading on any subject. 


FLOYD C. SHOEMAKER since 1915 has been secretary and librarian of the Society 
and editor of the Missouri Historical Review. 
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ROYAL WELCOME GIVEN PRINCE OF WALES BY MISSOURIANS 
Released October 1, 1953 

Seay A genuine royal prince vis- 
ited Missouri in 1860. He went 
to a fair, bought a fast trotting 
horse, and was serenaded by 
bands and cheered by the popu- 
lace. 

Missourians adored the 
nineteen - year - old Prince of 
Wales, son of Queen Victoria, 
later crowned King Edward VII 
of England. 

Edward dropped his royal 
rank while traveling in this 
country, going under the name 
of Lord Renfrew.’ He came to 
it St. Louis by steamer from Alton, 

The Young Prince of Wales after a trip through Canada, 
Charmed Missourians on His Detroit, and Chicago. The fir- 

Vielt in 1888 ing of a cannon announced his 
arrival about 6 p.m. on September 26, 1860. 

Missourians crowded to the levee to see the handsome young 
prince, described in the paper the next day as ‘‘a young man of fine 
address, intelligent, modest, and retiring in his manner.’’ As the 
royal party arrived, a military band on board the steamer Florence 
played ‘“‘God Save the Queen”’ and the American national anthem. 

No public reception was held, but along the route from the 
levee to Barnum’s Hotel, where the party was to stay in St. Louis, 
the crowd ‘‘thrust their heads into the carriage and hung upon it 
like bees.”” In the evening there were rival serenades by local bands 
and performances on drums and fifes. 

The next day the Prince of Wales was driven in a carriage 
about the city and then to the fairgrounds, where the annual St. 
Louis Agricultural and Mechanical Fair was in progress. His prom- 
ised presence at the fair boosted attendance to a record of 100,000 
for the day, and pressing crowds had formed at the gates since early 
in the morning in hope of seeing him. 

The royal carriage was driven into the amphitheater at the fair 
and then around the arena several times while the crowds cheered 
lustily, ladies waved their handkerchiefs, and thrilling strains of 
music filled the air. City dignitaries were presented to the prince. 
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Later, some of the finest cattle and horses were paraded in the 
ring, and Edward examined them carefully, showing himself a con- 
noisseur in the qualities of livestock. He and the Duke of Newcastle 
each purchased a trotting horse. 

The party dined at the fair on a repast of buffalo tongues, quail, 
prairie chickens, and the best Missouri wines. 

Early the next morning the royal party left for Cincinnati. 
Those Missourians who had basked in the aura of glamour that sur- 
rounded the royal visit were provided with a fund of conversation 
to last for many years to come. 


(References: Missouri, Day by Day (Columbia, Mo., 1943), II, 202; Henry J. 
Morgan, The Tour of H.R.H. the Prince of Wales (Montreal, 1860); Report of the Fifth 
Annual Fair of the St. Louis Agricultural and Mechanical Association (St. Louis, 1860), 
p. 142; St. Louis Missouri Republican, Sept. 27-29, 1860; N. A. Woods, The Prince 
of Wales in Canada and the United States (London, 1861).] 


GOING TO MILL WAS A HOLIDAY OUTING 
Released October 22, 1953 


Pioneer mill sites stirred with fun and activity during the fall 
rush season, for harvest time was milling time. As soon as they got 
the corn crop shucked and shelled, Missouri settlers made their 
annual expedition to the nearest mill to have the winter’s supply of 
cornmeal ground. 


ea 





-” Pda EN 
A TRIP TO THE MILL for the Winter's Supply of Cornmeal Gave 


os Farmer a Chance to Visit with Neighbors He Seldom Saw Other- 
wise 
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Going to mill was an adventure, holding expectations of both 
profit and diversion, though it often meant a hard trip over primi- 
tive roads. Where the journey was long—and it usually was— 
neighbors cooperated in furnishing wagons and teams. 


The big mill wheel turned day and night during the busy 
season, as settlers converged from as far as thirty or forty miles 
distant. Once at the mill, the farmer got his sacks marked by the 
miller and settled down to the happy occupation of waiting for his 
turn. But this was the kind of waiting men liked—arguing politics, 
exchanging news, swapping tales of encounters with Indians and 
wild beasts, or adventures of the War of 1812. 


Since the stone burrs usually ground only two or three bushels 
of corn an hour, customers brought bedding and provisions, pre- 
pared to wait days to get their grist. Sometimes their camps were 
strung out for three miles up and down the mill stream, where they 
fished. Somebody would have a fairly recent newspaper to read 
to the crowd, stimulating lengthy discussions or fiery arguments on 
current politics. Target shooting matches were held, and some- 
times brawny men scuffled in fisticuffs and wrestling, while the 
miller refereed. 

At night they sat about campfires talking and singing, and the 
spirited music of a fiddle livened the night air. There were always 
a few men “‘limber as to feet and frisky as to heels’’ who could 
execute an admirable pigeon wing and double shuffle to the applause 
of their audience. 


It might be days before the settler heard the miller call, “Your 
grist is out,’ but they were days of luxury for the man who worked 
alone in his fields all year and had little time or opportunity for the 
pleasures of companionship. 

Then with bushels of golden meal he could supply his family 
needs and have enough left to barter for supplies. He could take 
home a piece of gay calico for his women-folks, who had to be left 
in charge of the lonely farmstead while he went to the mill. 

In payment for the grinding, the miller took a portion of the 
grain and would have been amazed if someone had offered him cash. 

Sometimes when a stream went dry or a water mill froze up 
early in the fall and remained shut down until spring, it was a handy 
thing to have a horse mill in the neighborhood. There the grinding 
was done by driving a team for hours around and around in a weary 
circle to turn the mill. 
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Steam power and improved machinery altered life around the 
country mill, for when grist could be ground in short order the long 
holiday wait by farmers was no longer necessary. 


Today along some water courses in Missouri there are yet to 
be seen remains of old time water mills, popular now with sightseers 
as picturesque relics of a bygone age. 

(References: History of Henry and St. Clair Counties, (St. Joseph, Mo., 1883), 
p. 98; History of Linn County, (Chicago, 1912), p. 18; History of Macon County, (Chi- 


cago, 1910), pp. 22-24; Wm. B. Napton, History of Saline County, (Chicago, 1910), 
p. 46; Walter B. Stevens, Centennial History of Missouri, (St. Louis, 1921), IT, 578.) 


CANDLELIGHT WAS A HARD-EARNED LUXURY 


Released November 12, 1953 


On the western frontier, candle making usually followed fall 
butchering. 


Tallow rendered from animal fat was the main ingredient of 
candles, and the pioneer woman could use deer or bear fat as well 
as beef tallow. 





DIPPING CANDLES Was a Wearisome Task, but the Ambitious 
Housewife Believed This Method Made for Better Light 
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First the candle maker cut as much tallow as she needed and 
a small amount of beeswax into a large kettle over a fire. Then in 
the center of a candle mold she hung a string of wicking, knotting 
the string at the top to hold it in place. When the tallow and bees- 
wax were melted, she poured the mixture into the mold and put it 
in a cool place to harden overnight. The finished candles were taken 
out and another pouring filled the molds, until a year’s supply was 
made and stored away in the family’s tin candle boxes. 


Beeswax helped harden the tallow and increased the luster of 
the light. Wicks and candle molds could be bought at village 
stores, but thriftier women made their wicking of native hemp fibers 
and took wax from the bee trees in the woods. 


Housewives believed that a more brilliant, luminous light was 
produced by a dipped candle. Alum was substituted for beeswax, 
which sometimes gave off a disagreeable smoke. A recipe in an 1845 
St. Joseph Gazette said: ‘‘Take 2 lbs. of alum for every 20 lbs. of 
tallow, dissolve in water before the tallow is put in, and then melt 
the tallow in the alum water with frequent stirring . . .” 


Dipping was a tedious task. The housewife cut the wicking as 
long as she wanted her candles to be, then she dipped it into the 
soft mixture, pulled it out to let it harden, and dipped another. 
Thus candles were built up slowly, layer by layer. With each 
dipping they grew heavier, and it took an ambitious woman to make 
a large supply in this manner. 

Lighting for the Missouri settler was a luxury to be earned 


with labor and used with thrift. 


(References: The Encyclopedia Americana (New York, 1924), V, 495-96; Bliss Isely, 
Sunbonnet Days (Caldwell, Idaho, 1935), pp. 69-70; William W. Klenke, Candle- 
making (Peoria, Ill., 1946).] 


CHEROKEE ‘“‘TRAIL OF TEARS" LED ACROSS MISSOURI 


Released November 26, 1953 


Missourians who happened to be watching on the banks of the 
Mississippi near Cape Girardeau on a bleak November day in 
1837 saw a strange procession disembark from the ferry. 


They were Indians, but Indians such as Missourians had not 
seen. Silent, ghostly figures through the lowland fog, in creaking 
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wagons, on horseback, and afoot, they moved wearily inland as the 
ferry returned for the rest of their company. They filed past in 
bedraggled groups—an exhausted mother with a sick child lying 
limp in her arms, an old man racked with a cough, travel stained, 
eyes dulled with misery—who were they? 





Courtesy Okla. Historica: doc. 


CHEROKEE INDIANS Followed a Long Overland Trail across 
Missouri during Their Removal to New Western Lands 


Missourians were witnessing one chapter of the tragic Cherokee 
removal. The Cherokees had been a proud people with a civiliza- 
tion equal to that of their white neighbors in Tennessee, Georgia, 
and North Carolina. They owned prosperous farms and engaged in 
commerce. Thousands of them learned to read and write when 
their great leader, Sequoyah, in 1821 invented an alphabet of char- 
acters in their own language. But the Cherokees owned rich lands 
and gold deposits which the whites wanted and took. 


State and federal governments cooperated in passing laws and 
in carrying out removal orders to re-settle these people on new lands 
in the present state of Oklahoma. Political mismanagement and 
avarice added to their suffering during the expulsion and on the 
long journey west which they called the ‘Trail of Tears.” 
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The party of 365 which came through Missouri in 1837 was 
the first large group to make the journey overland, though some had 
previously gone by river boats up the Arkansas. It was the 14th 
of November before all the company had crossed the Mississippi 
into Missouri. Some had already been buried along the route— 
from the Cherokee Agency in Tennessee, across the Cumberland 
Mountains, through Kentucky and Illinois. 


They passed through Jackson, Missouri, and camped “‘at the 
Widow Roberts’ near Farmington. They went through the lead 
mining country, halting sometimes for a day to repair wagons, shoe 
horses, and wash. B. B. Cannon, the official government conductor 
of the expedition, did what he could with the meager rations of 
cornmeal and bacon, but they were little help with illness rampant. 


By November 25, sixty of the emigrants were too sick to travel 
farther, and the most gravely ill were sheltered in a Missouri school- 
house, where four died. The party soon moved on, though there 
was not enough room in the wagons for all the invalids. 


On December 5 the Cherokees camped on the Meramec River, 
and were plagued with rains, broken wagons, and rough country 
before they reached camp at Waynesville. They camped on the 
Gasconade on December 10, and reached James fork of White River 
on the 14th. An Indian child was born that night. They went 
through Springfield and camped for several days to care for the ill 
and dying. The day after Christmas, 1837, the Indians arrived at 
Cane Hill, Arkansas, and in another day or so finally reached the 
land that was to be theirs. 


Fifteen people had died on that agonizing march, eleven of them 
children. Somewhere in Missouri today a scattering of long-lost 
graves marks the Cherokee Trail of Tears. 


[References: Edward E. Dale, Cherokee Cavaliers, (Norman, Okla., 1939); Grant 
Foreman, Indian Removal, (Norman, Okla., 1932); Wm. R. L. Smith, The Story of 
the Cherokees, (Cleveland, Tenn., 1928); Marion L. Starkey, The Cherokee Nation, 
(New York, 1946); Morris L. Wardell, A Political History of the Cherokee Nation, 
(Norman, Okla., 1938).] 
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SHOT TOWERS THRIVED AS A MAJOR MISSOURI INDUSTRY 


Released December 10, 1953 


Frontier Missourians used 
lead shot by the ton. They 
needed quantities in the every- 
day business of living and hunt- 
ing and used great amounts in 
trading with the Indians for 
furs. 

Since the weight of the 
metal made transportation ex- 
pensive, Missourians started 
making shot locally as soon as 
they could. Lead shot was made 
by means of a tower built at the 
top of a high overhanging cliff. 
Workmen melted the lead at the 
top and poured it over the edge 
into receptacles of water below, 
with the lead hardening into 
small round shot on the way 
THIS SHOT TOWER Was Opera- down. 
ting at St. Louis before the Civil War During the early part of the 
19th century, Missouri lead mining boomed, and with it the shot 
industry. In 1800, Moses Austin, later famous as a colonizer of 
Texas, was operating a furnace and manufactory at Mine-a-Breton, 
now known as Potosi. In the spring of 1801 Austin left Ste. Gene- 
vieve and floated down the Mississippi to New Orleans with two 
flatboats loaded with sheet lead and shot, and on June 2 a New 
Orleans merchant credited him with $1071.08 for 8300 pounds of 
shot and 2261 pounds of lead. 





Lead from the rich mines around Potosi was also taken to 
Herculaneum on the Mississippi, where it was cast into pigs for 
shipping or made into shot. J. N. Maclot completed one of the 
first towers there in 1809, where he cast shot ‘“‘equal to the best 
English patent.”” Three towers were operating in the neighborhood 
by 1819. Limestone bluffs at the water’s edge near town provided 
a shot fall of about 100 feet. 


On these bluffs the proprietors would erect a wooden tower with 
a furnace and kettles for preparing, smelting, and casting the lead, 
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which was dropped from a projection in front. At the foot of the 
cliff was a building and apparatus for glazing and polishing the shot. 


They prepared the lead by mixing it with a small quantity of 
arsenic, which made it more fluid in casting and increased its hard- 
ness when cold. It was melted in an iron pot in the upper part of 
the tower and poured into a sieve made of a copper pan with holes 
punched in it the size of the shot. Globules of fluid lead dropped 
through the holes into a container of water far below. By the time 
they reached the water they had become cool enough to retain their 
round shape. 


The largest size shot required to be dropped from the greatest 
height, say 140 feet, while the small sizes could be formed in 90 feet. 
After the lead was prepared, one man could smelt and cast from 
4000 to 5000 pounds a day. It took him nine days to polish these. 
The polishing was done by putting a quantity of shot into a barrel, 
which was fixed on a shaft and turned by a crank; the friction of the 
shots against each other wore them into perfect spheres. The work- 
man added a little graphite to give them gloss, and they were ready 
for market. 

(References: Ada Paris Klein, ‘‘Lead Mining in Pioneer Missouri,’ The Missouri 
Historical Review, 43 (April, 1949), 264; Henry Rowe Schoolcraft, A View of the Lead 
Mines of Missouri, (New York, 1819), pp. 138-39; Floyd C. Shoemaker, ‘‘Early History 
of Lead Mining,"’ Missouri and Missourians, I, (Chicago, 1943), 130-45; Walter B. 


Stevens, ‘‘Jack and Galena,’’ Centennial History of Missouri (St. Louis, 1921), pp. 
399-426.) 


MISSOURIANS FOUGHT BATTLE OF BRAZITO ON CHRISTMAS DAY 
Released December 24, 1953 


Christmas Day, 1846, found a ragged army of young Mis- 
sourians hundreds of miles from home, straggling along a dusty 
trail through New Mexico. They were a strange sight, bearded, 
lean, and undisciplined looking in their nondescript uniforms. 


Their advance columns had halted at a placed called Brazito 
on the east bank of the Rio Grande, and soldiers began to 
scatter to find wood and water and hunt fresh grass for the ani- 
mals. Suddenly in the direction of El Paso someone saw a cloud 
of dust that looked as if the whole of the Mexican army was 
riding down upon them. 


Colonel Alexander Doniphan of Clay County, comman- 
der of the 856 men who made up the First Regiment of Missouri 
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Mounted Volunteers, was en- 
gaged in a game of ‘‘three-trick- 
loo’’ with several other officers. 
When he realized that the dust 
cloud was more than just a caper 
of the wind, he threw down his 
cards to grab his saber and said, 
‘Boys, I held an invincible hand, 
but I'll be damned if I don’t 
have to fight it out in steel 
now.” 


As the alarm spread through 
the camp, men dropped their 
loads of wood and buckets of 
water, seized arms, and fell into 
line under whatever flag was 
most convenient. 
= The 1200 Mexicans halted at 
A MISSOURI VOLUNTEER in half a mile and formed their 
a Sketched after battle line. Ponce de Leon, the 

Mexican leader, sent a mounted 
messenger, who flourished a black flag and demanded a conference. 
He was curtly refused, and at the sound of a trumpet the Mexicans 
charged. 





Captain John Reid in turn charged the Mexican right wing with 
a party of sixteen mounted men, breaking their ranks. An attack 
on the Missouri commissary and baggage trains was thwarted with 
like effect. 

The Chihuahua infantry and cavalry advanced within gunshot 
of the Missouri right and took shelter in the thick-grown chaparral. 
Doniphan ordered his men to lie on their faces and hold their fire 
until the Mexicans came within sixty paces. The Mexicans rushed 
forward, thinking all the Missourians had been killed. When they 
were met with direct and telling fire, they wheeled and fled in com- 
plete confusion, chased by the Americans. 

The skirmish began about 3 o’clock in the afternoon and lasted 
only about thirty minutes. Only seven Missourians were wounded, 
and all recovered. The Mexicans lost about thirty men, and when 
they fled, abandoned quantities of provisions and a supply of wine, 
furnishing a Christmas banquet for the Missouri soldiers. 
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Doniphan’s men scored another victory at the battle of Sacra- 
mento Pass in February, 1847, and in May they took ship for New 
Orleans. Most of them reached their Missouri homes that summer. 
They had traveled some 5600 miles during their year’s campaign 
and had been an important factor in winning the Mexican War 
for the United States. 

(References: William E. Connelly, Doniphan's Expedition and the Conquest of 
New Mexico and California (Topeka, Kan., 1907); Frank 8S. Edwards, A Campaign 
in New Mexico with Colonel Doniphan (Philadelphia, 1847); J. T. Hughes, Doniphan's 
Expedition (Cincinnati, 1848); Missouri, Day by Day (Columbia, Mo., 1942, 1943), 


1, 423; ibid., 2, 454; Floyd C. Shoemaker, Missouri and Missourians (Chicago, 1943). 
I, 697.] 
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THE MISSOURI READER 
AMERICANS IN THE VALLEY 
PART XIV 
EDITED BY RUBY MATSON ROBINS! 


THE SETTLEMENTS, 1796-1820—(Continued) 
(Boone’s Lick Country continued) 


Cole County 
Saline County 
Lafayette County 
Ray County 
Chariton County 
Chariton (Town) 
Boone County 


COLE COUNTY 


Cole County was organized near the end of 1820 out of Cooper 
County and named for Stephen Cole, Indian fighter and pioneer 
settler in Cooper County.? There were a number of settlers in Cole 
County by 1820 and some of them were to be found in the area of 
present Moniteau County, which was a part of Cole until 1845. 

‘The earliest settlement made within Cole County as is now 
[1889] constituted was that by the Tennessee Colony in 1815-16, 
at the mouth of the Moniteau.’* In the part of Cole that later 
became Moniteau County there were also a number of settlers 
from Tennessee and some from Kentucky.‘ 

During the War of 1812 on the Little Moniteau Creek in Moni- 
teau County, a two-story blockhouse was built by ‘‘John Johnson, 
factor among the Sacs and Foxes who were removed to the Little 
Moniteau,” as a war measure.® 

One of the first towns established in Cole County was Marion: 
‘“. . . platted in 1820 by William and Daniel McKenzie, of 
Howard County, and Bass and Lintz, of Boone County, at Moniteau 

1RUBY MATSON ROBINS, a native of Maryland, received her B. A. degree in 1937 
and her M. A. in 1943, both from the University of Maryland. She taught for six 
years in the public high school of Silver Spring, Maryland. She is now a research 
associate in the State Historical Society of Missouri. 

2Floyd C. Shoemaker, Missouri and Missourians, Land of Contrasts and People 
of Achievements (Chicago, Lewis, 1943), I, 226. 

‘History of Cole, Moniteau, Morgan, Benton, Miller, Maries, and Osage Counties, 
Missouri (Chicago, Goodspeed Publishing Co., 1889), p. 212. 


‘Tbid., p. 317. 
5Shoemaker, Missouri and Missourians, I, 293. 
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Rock, two miles below the mouth of that creek. A year later the 
seat of justice for the new county was placed there . . .””® 


Jefferson City was not established until after 1820 but the 
History of Cole County reports that: ‘‘The first house at Jefferson 
City was erected in 1819, near the Lohman foundry. There the 
owner established a dramshop ... In May, 1823, the families 
of Josiah Ramsay and William Jones were the only residents on the 
site.””? 

The Missouri Gazette advertised a new town called Osage in 
1819 to be located at the mouth of the Osage River, in Cole County.*® 
The advertisement listed a number of promoters of this town and 
Thomas H. Benton’s name was on the list. Benton apparently had 
not given his consent to use his name, and Charless, editor of the 
Gazette, later printed the following letter from Benton: ‘You are 
hereby required to expunge my name from your Osage town adver- 
tisement, and never to insert it in your paper again, except for the 
purposes of scandal and defamation.’’® 

Long’s expedition to the Rocky Mountains passed the proposed 
site of the town of Osage in 1819, and James writes: “. . . we 
passed the upper and larger mouth of the Osage river. Here, to use 
the language of the country, a town has been located, and the lots 
lately disposed of at St. Louis, at various prices, from fifty to one 
hundred and eighty dollars each.’’!® 

Though the town of Osage did not flourish and has now dis- 
disappeared: ‘‘The dream of a great city at the junction of Mis- 
souri’s two great waterways persisted for several years. An undated 
prospectus printed after the capital had been established at Jefferson 
City predicts that the City of Osage will at no distant day constitute 
another Pittsburgh.” 


SALINE COUNTY 


Saline County was erected out of Cooper County in November, 
1820, and was named for the salt springs in the area.”* The early 


®History of Cole County . . . p. 299. 

7Ibid., p. 280. 

8 Missouri Gazette (St. Louis), May 26, 1819. 

*TIbid., June 2, 1819. 

Edwin James, Account of an Expedition from Pittsburgh to the Rocky Mountains 
(London, Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, and Brown, 1823), I, 78. 

james E. Ford, A History of Jefferson City Missouri’s State Capital and of Cole 
County (Jefferson City, Missouri, New Day Press, 1938), p. 19. 

Shoemaker, Missouri and Missourians, I, 228. 
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settlements were formed mostly in the river bottoms, and the 
History of Saline County lists these settlements, in some cases made 
up of one or two families, as Arrow Rock, Cox’s Bottom, Big Bot- 
tom, Edmondson’s Bottom, Miami Bottom, and Petite Osage 
Bottom (Teetsaw Plairis). Settlements not along the river were the 
Salt Pond settlement and Hunt’s settlement on the Blackwater.” 

Shoemaker writes of Arrow Rock: ‘Long before French ex- 
plorers called it ‘Pierre 4 Fleche,’ from which the name is translated, 
Arrow Rock was an Indian rendezvous . 

‘Long before settlement was made in the bottoms about the 
promontory the legendary name was known and used . . 

“When George C. Sibley, 
famed Indian trader, came to 
ie Arrow Rock in October of 1813 
he built a two-story blockhouse, 
30 by 20 feet, of cottonwood logs, 
attempting to wrest a living 
from the trading post. Finding 
the War of 1812 a disturbing 
factor, he left Arrow Rock the 





—* Trading House et Arrow spring of 1814. The settlers, 


too, found the war a constant 
menace to their homes, for it kept them constantly running for 
shelter to the forts in Howard County across the river. 


“Several years later a ferry, presumed to be the earliest west 
of Franklin crossing the Missouri, appeared at Arrow Rock.’’"* 

Long’s expedition passed Arrow Rock in 1819 and this brief 
description is given by James: ‘‘Arrow Rock is so called from having 
been formerly resorted to, by the neighboring Indians, for the stone 
used to point their arrows. It is a beautiful situation, and rises to 
considerable elevation above the water.’’® 


The settlement known as Cox’s Bottom was above Arrow Rock 
and almost opposite Cooper’s Fort in Howard County. Jesse Cox is 
reported to have settled here as early as 1810, being soon joined by 
his son-in-law, William Gregg.’® Cox maintained a fort in his 
settlement, but the fort was really a stockade for the Cox and Gregg 


History of Saline County, Missouri (St. Louis, Missouri Historical Company, 
1881), pp. 144-66. 

“Shoemaker, Missouri and Missourians, II, 920-21. 

James, Account of an Expedition from Pittsburgh to the Rocky Mountains, 1., 93. 
History of Saline County, pp. 144-45. 
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families.'7 After the war a number of settlers came to Cox’s Bot- 
tom, but the History of Saline County reports that: ‘Soon after the 
settlement got under headway its members were nearly all taken 
sick ... Nearly all the settlers moved away—either up the river 
to the Big Bottom, or across into Howard County.’’!® 

Some miles up the river from Cox’s settlement was the Big 
Bottom settlement begun around 1816. An early family fort 
similar to Cox’s Fort was maintained in this area, known as Mc- 
Mahan’s Fort located ‘‘South of the river and about five miles from 
Cooper’s Fort . . . not far from the present town of Glasgow.’”!® 

Peck describes, in 1819, the Big Bottom settlement which had 
grown by then to a considerable size: ‘‘This settlement was exten- 
sive, and called the ‘Big Bottom.’ It extended ten or twelve miles 
along the river, opposite the town of Chariton. There was no 
school, and a majority of the squatters wanted none. A Baptist 
church of a dozen members had been gathered a few weeks previous 
to our visit, in the upper part of the settlement . . . with the 
name, Big Bottom . . . 

“On the Big Bottom was a cornfield, under a common fence, of 
nearly one thousand acres, and occupied by more than twenty 
families, each of which cultivated their separate plat of ground. 
A majority of the families lived in the most primitive order of log- 
cabins around this field. Several we passed by were not: ‘chinked 
nor daubed,’ and the chimneys were halves of logs, laid up as high 
as the mantlepiece, and served as a slight barrier to keep out the 
cows and hogs. Children and youth in almost countless numbers 
would show their tangled and matted locks, dingy faces, and squalid 
dress . . . as we passed by.’’”° 

Edmondson’s Bottom, as the settlement above Big Bottom 
was known, was settled around 1816 by Edmondson who later 
moved farther west. This settlement is reported as also maintain- 
ing a common-field, ‘ . an enclosure of one hundred acres 
cultivated as was the one of the same name in Big Bottom—that is 
to say, in common by the settlers.’’”! 

In Edmondson’s Bottom, ‘. . . Laban Garrett claims he 
taught the first school ever taught in Saline County . . . this school 








17Shoemaker, Missouri and Missourians, I, 293-94. 

18 History of Saline County, p. 147. 

19Shoemaker, Missouri and Missourians, I, 293. 

20John Mason Peck, Forty Years of Pioneer Life, ed. by Rufus Babcock (Phila- 
delphia, American Baptist Publication Society, 1864), p. 149. 
21 History of Saline County, p. 156. 
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was taught in the year 1817 . . . There were many children in the 
settlement and Mr. Garrett had a flourishing school, which lasted 
more than four months . . . The school closed in the latter part of 
the summer of 1817.” 

In the lower end of Edmondson’s Bottom was a settlement said 
to have been known for a time as Gwinntown, taking its name from 
a family of early settlers named Gwinn.” 

Also in this area was established the town of Jefferson, or Old 
Jefferson, ‘‘Which was the first county seat . . . now no more. 
For eleven years it was the capital of Saline, with all that the name 
implied, which in that day was not much.’ 

The Miami Bottom, settled around 1818, was named for a tribe 
of Miami Indians who earlier had had a settlement there.™> An 
incident of the War of 1812 took place in the Miami Bottom when 
in 1814 Henry Dodge and his rangers augmented by a band of 
Shawnees came to the Boone’s Lick Country to subdue the hostile 
Miamis. Before Dodge crossed the river into what is now Saline 
County, he was joined by the local militia at Cooper’s Fort under 
Captain Benjamin Cooper. In the vicinity of Arrow Rock, Dodge’s 
party soon located and surrounded the Miamis who agreed to sur- 
render when Dodge and the members of his command promised 
to spare their lives. 

“When a rifle was found that had belonged to a man killed by 
the Indians in the Boone’s Lick region, the Boone’s Lick volunteers 
were at once up in arms and demanded that an example be made of 
the Indian who had been the murderer. Dodge reminded them of 
the pledge to the Miamis, but Captain Cooper threatened that his 
men would kill all the Indians. At this point General Dodge drew 
his sword, and answered that if Captain Cooper’s men fired Captain 
Cooper himself would have to receive the consequences. Nathan 
Boone then announced that he stood by Dodge, and the disaster 
was soon averted, Cooper yielded, and the Miamis were allowed to 
surrender peacefully. General Dodge was jfor several years un- 
popular in the Boone’s Lick region.”’”* 

The Petite Osage Bottom more Semin called the Teetsaw 
Plains,?”? located above the Miami Bottom, was settled around 


“2 7Tbid., pp. 157-58. 

37bid., p. 455. 

*“Tbid., p. 456. 

2% Jbid., pp. 158-60. 

Shoemaker, Missouri and Missourians, I, 303. 

27Probably a modification of the French pronounciation of Petite Osage—also 
spelled Tite Saw. History of Saline County, p. 166. 
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1816.28 In this settlement was a Baptist church by 1820 called 
Teetsaw.2® There was also a Methodist circuit through this area 
by 1820. John Scripps writes: ‘“‘On the night of February 18, 1818, 
I preached in Edmondson’s Bottom . . . On the twentieth of July 
I preached to twenty or thirty persons in the Petitsaw Plains, forty 
miles higher up the river.’’*° 

In the Petite Osage Bottom two speculative towns were laid 
out and lots were advertised for sale in 1819. One town was called 
Columbus and was located on the “South bank of the Missouri at 
the head of the Petite Osage Bottom . . .’*"_ The second town was 
advertised some months later, but the location given is nearly the 
same as that of Columbus. The second town was called Columbia. 
The advertisement for Columbia says: ‘This is a pleasant and 
beautiful situation, on the Missouri River, nearly opposite Mis- 
souriton, in the Sugar Tree Bottom [Carroll County], and about 
forty miles west of Boonville.’’® It is possible that the proposed 
town of Columbia and Columbus were the same. Neither of these 
towns was established for long. 

The Salt Pond settlement and Hunt’s settlement on the Black- 
water both in the southern part of the county were made in 1817- 
1818, but these settlements do not appear to have been extensive.* 

In the area of Saline and Cooper counties that later became 
Pettis County there were some settlements by 1820. ‘In 1818 
came the first permanent settlers of . . . [Pettis] County, Nimrod 
Jenkins, John Bowles and Thomas Marlin with their families, who 
settled on the Lamine River. They were Tennesseans . . .’* 


LAFAYETTE COUNTY 


“Lafayette County was organized on November 16, 1820, and 
was apparently named in honor of William Lillard of Tennessee, 
who served in the first General Assembly of the State of Missouri... 
Lillard became dissatisfied with the climate of Missouri . . . and 
returned to his former home in Tennessee. In 1825, the year in 


28 History of Saline County, p. 166. 

29Peck, Forty Years of Pioneer Life, p. 148. (Peck also mentions but does not 
locate a church on the south side of the river called Double Springs. See p. 148.) 

Quoted by W. 8S. Woodard, Annals of Methodism in Missouri (Columbia, 1893), 
p. 30. 

31 Missouri Intelligencer (Franklin), July 16, 1819. 

27bid., October 15, 1819. 

8 History of Saline County, pp. 163-64. 

“Encyclopedia of the History of Missouri, edited by H. L. Conard (St. Louis, The 
Southern History Company, 1901), V, 98. 
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which the Marquis de Lafayette visited St. Louis, the legislature 
changed the name of Lillard County to Lafayette . . .”® 

‘The county seat was fixed at Mount Vernon a small settlement 
near the mouth of Tabo creek, about eight miles east of Lexing- 
ton.’’36 

“In 1817, a settlement was formed a few miles west of where 
the town of Waverly now stands by Littleberry Estes, John Evans, 
a Mr. Hyde, a Mr. Russell, and a few others . . . they were mostly 
from Kentucky. What is claimed to be the first school... 
within the bounds of Lafayette County, was started in this settle- 
ment in the winter of 1819-20, by a son of Mr. Estes . 

“But now comes John Catron, Esq., and says the first school 
in the county was taught by Benjamin Gooch, in 1820, in what was 
called the Bedwell schoolhouse . . . about two miles east of Lexing- 
ton, on the Dover road.’’*? 

The History of Lafayette County reports settlers in the vicinity 
of Lexington by 1820: ‘According to the statements of Dr. San- 
ford Smith and others, the first settler who appeared in this neigh- 
borhood was Gilead Rupe . . . in 1815.’*§ Soon Rupe was joined 
by others and the settlement near Lexington was for a time known 
as the Houx Settlement, being so called apparently for Nicholas 
Houx who built a tannery in the vicinity.*® 

James writes of the settlement at Tabo in 1819, ‘. . . . [The 
expedition] crossed Tabeau, where a town of the same name, at that 
time containing two houses, had been established.*® The town of 
‘“Tabeau”’ has disappeared. 

Settlements are mentioned near Dover in 1817, near Wellington 
in 1819, in Greenton Valley in 1820, and in the vicinity of the Big 
and Little Sniabar* creeks.” 

West of Lafayette County in the area that later became Jackson 
County was, “. . . Fort Osage, near the present town of Sibley in 


*Shoemaker, Missouri and Missourians, I, 223. 

% History of Lafayette County, Missouri (St. Louis, Missouri Historical Company, 
1881), p. 206. 

37 Tbid., p. 242. 

%8Tbid., p. 432. 

%Tbid., p. 432. 

‘James, Account of an Expedition from Pittsburgh to the Rocky Mountains, I, 95, 

‘lJames gives the spelling of Sniabar as ‘“‘Chenai au Buirre,”’ in 1819. See James. 
Account of an Expedition..., 1,91. Urban T. Holmes, assistant professor of romance 
philology, University of Missouri, 1924, writes, ‘‘Might I suggest that the original 
was chenail-a-boire (pronounced sh'ni-y a bwar)... This combination would be a 
dialect expression for stream to be drunk..."’ See ‘‘Historical Notes and Comments,”’ 
Missouri Historical Review, XIX (Jan., 1925), 362. 
“History of Lafayette County, pp. 414, 397, 399. 468. 
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Jackson County ... The fort for a number of years was the most 
important western trading point in the Unlted States.“ 

“This fort, it should be observed, was established by the gov- 
ernment in 1808. In September of that year a company of the Ist 
United States Infantry, eighty-one men . . . went up the Missouri 
river . . . reaching the point where the fort was to be established 
on the 2d of October . . . The villages of the Osages were about 
one hundred and twenty miles from this point. The troops at once 
began to erect the fort . . . It was intended that this fort should 
become a place of general rendezvous for the Indians, and for these 
Mr. Sibley was appointed the agent . . . 

‘When the fort was erected it was supposed that at least five 
thousand Indians would make a settlement around the fort, and 
during its construction about eighteen hundred Osages actually 
gathered there, but they made no permanent settlement.’ 

Bradbury describes the reception given the members of the 
overland Astorian expedition when they stopped at Fort Osage in 
1811: ‘“‘When Mr. Hunt’s party came in sight of Fort Osage the 
flag ‘was hoisted’ and a gun salute was given. The party was met 
by Mr. Crooks® and . . . about 200 Indians, men, women, and 
children, of the Petite Osage nation, whose village was then about 
300 yards from the fort . . . I had with me an introductory letter 
to Dr. Murry, physician to the garrison . . . He walked with me 
down to the boats, where we found several squaws assembled, as 
Dr. Murry assured me, for the same purpose as females of a certain 
class in the maritime towns of Europe crowd round vessels lately 
arrived from a long voyage, and it must be admitted with the same 
success.’’#¢ 

James writes of Fort Osage in 1819: ‘‘It stands on an elevated 
bluff, commanding a beautiful view of the river . . . The works 
are a stockade, of an irregular pentagonal form, with strong log 
pickets perforated with loop-holes: two block houses are placed 
at opposite angles . . . There is also a small bastion at a third 
angle. Within are two series of buildings for quarters, store-houses, 
&e. 

‘“‘At the time of our journey, Fort Osage, which, according to 
our estimate, is one hundred and forty-two miles, by the course of 





“Shoemaker, Missouri and Missourians, I, 242. 

“Louis Houck, A History of Missouri (Chicago, Donnelley, 1908), III, 147-49. 

“Ramsay Crooks, hunter, fur trader, member of the overland expedition. 

“John Bradbury, Travels in the Interior of America, 1809-1811 (Cleveland, A. H. 
Clark, 1904), p. 44. 
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the river, above Chariton, was the extreme frontier of the settle- 
ments. For a great distance below, the establishments of the white 
settlers were confined to the immediate banks of the Missouri. The 
inhabitants of this frontier are mostly emigrants from Tennessee, 
and are hospitable to strangers. Many of them are possessed of 
considerable wealth.’’47 

Beside the settlement at Fort Osage, in the tract sometimes 
known as Six-Mile, there were settlers also in the vicinity of Inde- 
pendence before 1820.** 

At the same time that Cole, Saline, and Lafayette counties were 
established out of Cooper County south of the Missouri, three coun- 
ties, Ray, Chariton, and Boone, were created out of Howard north 
of the river. 


RAY COUNTY 


Ray County established out of Howard County in November, 
1820, was named for John Ray, member of the first state constitu- 
tional convention.*® According to the History of Ray County, ‘‘The 
place of the first settlements was called Buffalo . . . and was not 
far from the present site of Hardin . . .’°° There were also settlers 
farther west in the vicinity of the present Richmond.” 

“The settlement at Buffalo . . . was made by immigrants from 
Tennessee, Kentucky and Virginia. The very first settler was John 
Vanderpool, a Tennessean. He located . . . on the west side of 
Crooked river, in August, 1815.’’ 

Meaddors Vanderpool, son of John, is said to have taught the 
first school in Ray County in 1819. 

A second settlement was begun in 1818 in the ‘‘Fishing river 
bottom, in the southwestern part of the county.’ 

The early county town of Ray was Bluffton, a town no longer 
in existence. The Missouri Intelligencer has this description of 
Bluffton: ‘This town was laid off by B. F. Edwards and Gen. Duff 
Green, in the spring of 1820, and at first appeared to be in a very 





‘7James, Account of an Expedition from Pittsburgh to the Rocky Mountains, I, 
96-97. 

‘8Shoemaker, Missouri and Missourians, I, 244. 

497 did., I, 228. 

50 History of Ray County, Missouri (St. Louis, Missouri Historical Company, 
1881), p. 206. 

‘\Shoemaker, Missouri and Missourians, I, 244. 

8 History of Ray County, p. 206. 

STbid., p. 206. 
“Tbid., p. 209. 
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flourishing state of improvement. It is beautifully situated on a 
high bluff at a short bend. Bluffton has at present [1822] a small 
but genteel population, but its improvements are not yet very 
extensive. A public house is kept here by Mr. Martin, which is 
said by travellers to be the best conducted hotel west of St. Louis.’’® 


In the part of Ray that later became Clay County there were 
settlers by 1820. ‘‘Col. Pariner, Col. Bartleson, Mr. Estes, and Mr. 
Gilliam were among the first settlers in this part of the country . . . 
the settling of which commenced about three years ago [1819] . . .”” 
These settlers ‘‘. . . located in the southern and southeastern 
portions of the county, some of them in the vicinity of where Lib- 
erty now stands.’’®? 


In the eastern region of Ray County, in what later became 
Carroll County was an early settled area in the vicinity of the pres- 
ent Carrollton. ‘Settlers had first come to the area about 1818 or 
1819, but almost a century before that, in 1723, the French estab- 
lished a post in present-day Carroll County—historic Fort Orleans, 
the site of which lies some eighteen miles east of Carrollton . . .’°8 


The History of Carroll County reports that: ‘The vicinity of 
the Wakanda became the scene of the earliest settlements of the 
county. John Standley and William Turner became permanent 
settlers in 1819... 


‘The next settlement was made in what is now [1881] Sugartree 
Township. Nehemiah Woolsey, his son Noah Woolsey, and several 
families by the name of Casner . . . [located here].’’ 


Sugartree bottom in present Carroll County, was the location 
of a speculative town laid out during this period. ‘There was a 
town laid off in the Sugar-tree bottom, called Missouriton, but has 
never been improved. The sugar-tree bottom was once filled with 
inhabitants, but owing to the sickness that for two years prevailed 
in this part of the country it is now almost evacuated. Those, how- 


ever, who remained through the past season have enjoyed excellent 
health ..."™ 


% Missouri Intelligencer (Franklin), December 3, 1822. 

*Tbid., November 26, 1822. 

57 History of Clay and Platte Counties, Missouri (St. Louis, National Historical 
Company, 1885), p. 94. 

58Shoemaker, Missouri and Missourians, II, 897. 

59History of Carroll County, Missouri (St. Louis, Missouri Historical Co., 1881), 
p. 213. 

6 Missouri Intelligencer (Franklin), December 3, 1822. 
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CHARITON COUNTY 


Chariton County, erected in 1820 out of Howard, was named 
for the Chariton River which in turn was probably named for 
‘“‘loseph Chorette, a French fur trader of St. Louis,’’ who died in 
1795. 

“The earliest permanent settler . . . was one George Jackson, 
who came before the War of 1812 . . . He located in the southern 
portion of the county, not far from the Missouri River. The next 
settlement was made about twenty miles from the present town of 
Brunswick, on Yellow Creek, by John Hutchinson . . .’’® 

There were settlers by 1820 west of the Chariton in the Mis- 
souri River bottom, in the forks of the Chariton rivers, on Salt 
Creek, on Clark’s Branch, and on the banks of the Grand River.® 


CHARITON (TOWN) 


A boom town laid out before the area became a county, called 
Chariton, became the county seat of Chariton County for a time 
after 1820. Chariton was laid out in 1817 and “‘Duff Green and 
Sabret Johnson were the original proprietors of the town site.’’® 

“It being the most western town on the Missouri River when 
founded, it grew rapidly and gave promise of rivalling even St. 
Louis, as a place of commercial importance. So ambitious was the 
little town, so bright seemed its future, that William Cabeen, a 
shoemaker . . . sold his property in St. Louis, a block near the 
court-house, for $3,000, and invested the money in Chariton.’’® 

The Baptist missionary John Mason Peck traveled to Chariton 
in 1819, and he writes of the countryside and the town: ‘The 
country over which I rode is naturally rich and fertile and rapidly 
settling. This part of the territory will soon become the garden 
of Missouri 

“Chariton, containing about thirty families, has been laid off 
on a stream of the same name. In the winter of 1816-17, it was the 
wintering-ground of a tribe of Indians. The following summer, 
three or four log-cabins were erected. Within a year the increase 
has been rapid, and, in view of trade and business, it is thought to 
be superior to any situation on the Missouri river. The Chariton 


"Shoemaker, Missouri and Missourians, I, 226. 

® History of Howard and Chariton Counties, p. 368. 
8 7Tbid., p. 369. 
“Tbid., p. 412. 
®Tbid., p. 413. 
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consists of three principal streams . . . These branches unite 
in one noble channel as they approach the town 

“There are several very respectable and intelligent families in 
this town . . . I called the attention of the ladies to the formation 
of a ‘Female Mite Society’ . . . This ‘Mite Society’ was organized 

of twenty-two members, who subscribed thirty-six dollars .. . 
In the following spring [1819], the first Sabbath-school west of St. 
Louis was commenced in Chariton.’’® 

Houck writes that, “In 1820 there were three religious societies 
in Chariton; the Baptist, with Rev. John B. Logan and Rev. Wil- 
liam Thorpe; the Presbyterian with Rev. Ed. B. Hollister; the 
Methodist which had thirty members with Rev. Joseph Piggott.’* 
The Baptist church formed here in 1820 was called Chariton Baptist 
Church.® 

James gives an account of Chariton in 1819: ‘Chariton 
is a small village, its settlement having been commenced in the year 
1817. It is, however, in a flourishing condition, and from the ad- 
vantages of its situation, promises to become one of the most im- 
portant towns on the Missouri. It does not stand immediately on 
the bank of the Missouri, but on the Chariton river, about seven 
hundred yards above its mouth . . . At this time, the settlement 
contained about fifty houses, and near five hundred inhabitants, on 
a spot where two years previous, no permanent habitation had been 
established.’’® 

The promise of success that James saw in Chariton did not 
materialize. ‘‘In 1825 the fortunes of the little town . . . began to 
wane .. . until about 1840, when the town was abandoned, men 
leaving without even effecting a sale of their property.’’”° 


In the vicinity of Chariton two speculative towns were laid 
out, sometime after 1820, but they seem a product of the town- 
making fever that marked the first settlement of the Boone’s Lick 
Country. The History of Howard and Chariton Counties records 
that around 1830 ‘. . . Doctor John Graves founded the town of 
Monticello, one mile east of Chariton 


Peck, Forty Years of Pioneer Life, pp. 142-43. (Not to be confused with the first 
Sunday School west of the Mississippi organized in 1808 in the Murphy Settlement 
(Farmington). (See Houck, A History of Missouri, ITI, 239.) 

®? Houck, A History of Missouri, III, 223-24. 

®$Peck, Forty Years of Pioneer Life, p. 148. 

"James, Account of an Expedition from Pittsburgh to the Rocky Mountains, I, 90. 

History of Howard and Chariton Counties (St. Louis, National Historical Co., 
1883), p. 418. 
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“The next effort to build another town was made by R. B. 
Thornton . . . [around 1830], at what was called the ‘Point,’ at 
the mouth of the Chariton 


“The new town was christened Thorntonsburg, and named 
after Mr. Thornton . . . Captain Thomas Joyce, in the course of a 
few years, came from Louisville, Kentucky, to Thorntonsburg. 
He owned or had some interest in the land upon which the town was 
located, and became involved’ in litigation with . . . Thornton. 
The matter was finally settled, and Joyce christened the town 
Louisville-on-Missouri . . . Like Old Chariton and Monticello the 
town soon became a thing of the past . . .’’7! Glasgow, in this 
same vicinity, but in Howard County, was laid out about 1836, and 
alone survives. 

In the part of Chariton that became Randolph County there 
were a few settlers by 1820. The History of Randolph County 
records that the “. . . portion of Randolph county which borders 
upon Howard county was first settled . . . From the best and most 
reliable information that can be obtained, the first white man to 
permanently pitch his tent in what is now . . . Randolph County, 
was William Holman . . . [in 1818].”"” 


BOONE COUNTY 


Boone County, erected out of Howard in November, 1820, 
was named for Daniel Boone.” ‘Settlements of no great extent 
were made in the present limits of Boone until 1817, when Augustus 
Thrall, with several others, built a few houses on a small prairie 
[Thrall’s Prairie], a few miles north of Rocheport 

‘In 1819 Oliver Parker built a store at this settlement and 
secured there a postoffice, which was for a long time known by the 
name of Lexington.’’™ 


‘In the spring of 1817 the next settlement was begun in Perche 
bottom in the southwestern portion of the county by John Hick- 
man 


“Ibid., pp. 418-19. 

“History of Randolph and Macon Counties, Missouri (St. Louis, National His- 
torical Co., 1884), p. 92. 

Shoemaker, Missouri and Missourians, I, 226. 

™4%Edwin W. Stephens, Boone County History Written in 1869 and Gathered from 
Interviews with Pioneers and from Public Records (Newspaper clippings from the 
Columbia Tribune. 1914-1915), No. 13, November 1, 1914. (In No. 14, November 


13, 1914, Stephens points out that Anderson Woods and others in 1816 were the first 
settlers in this tract.) 
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‘In 1817 habitation began to rapidly increase in different sec- 
tions of Boone, and in 1818 there was a large immigration to all 
parts of the county.’ 

Another early settled area was known as Two-Mile Prairie, 
and the Missouri Intelligencer claims that “It is prebable that no 
prairie in the upper country is better settled than the Two-Mile 
Prairie.’’76 

Peck visited Two-Mile Prairie in 1818 and gives an account of 
this settlement: “Here are about a dozen families in log-cabins 
scattered along its borders 

“The Methodist circuit-preachers, Messrs. McAllister and 
Jones, pass through and preach in these scattering settlements about 
once in six weeks . . "77 

Around 1819 a Baptist church was established in this area of 
Boone County, “. . . known as ‘Little Bonne Femme’ . . . about 
seven miles southeast of Columbia and known among old residents 
as the “T'wo-mile Prairie Settlement.’ ’’** Another Baptist church, 
called Bethel, had been organized earlier, in 1817, about eight miles 
north of Rocheport.’® 

By the end of 1820 three towns had been laid out in Boone 
County, Smithton, Nashville, and Persia. Smithton was the first 
county seat of Boone. The land on which Smithton stood, 
*. was purchased at the government land sales on Nov. 13, 1818, 
by an association of citizens from Missouri and other states organ- 
ized in Franklin and styled the ‘Smithton Company’ 


“It was named ‘Smithton’ in honor of Gen. Thomas A. Smith, 
the receiver of lands in this district . . . he bore throughout the 
west a distinguished title ‘The Cincinnatus of Missouri.’ ’’®® 

A number of settlers soon came to Smithton, but there was 
great difficulty in obtaining water and the town site was moved to 
what is now Columbia. “Smithton stood for over eighteen months 
and it was two vears [1819-1821], from the erection of the first build- 
ing there when the change of the county seat was made to Colum- 
bia.’’*! 


%Ibid., No. 14, November 13, 1914. 

76 Missouri Intelligencer (Franklin), January 14, 1823. 

peck, Forty Years of Pioneer Life, pp. 132-33. 

78Stephens, Boone County History (Newspaper clippings from the Columbia 
Tribune, 1914-1915), No. 51, F bruary 12, 1915. 
79Ibid., No. 50, February 10, 1915. 
8°7Tbid., No. 36, January 8, 1915. 
S\Ibid., No. 37, January 11, 1915. 
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Nashville, another early town of Boone County, “*. . . was laid 
out in 1819 just below the present site of Providence on a tract of 
ground owned by Ira P. Nash, an eccentric genius who lived in that 
vicinity . . . from whom it was named ‘Nashville.’ ’’* 

“In 1820. Nashville contained a tobacco warehouse ... a 
postoffice and several other buildings . . . [it] grew to be a place 
of some enterprise, when the treacherous river swept it away.’ 

The last of the lost towns mentioned is Persia. It was adver- 
tised in April, 1820, in glowing terms: ‘‘In 1820 many reasons 
seemed to indicate that Persia would grow to be a thriving and 
populous town, but it attained its maximum at fifteen or twenty 
houses, and after the location of the county seat at Columbia, 
gradually declined till it sank from existence . . .”"™ 


This is the last of a three-part article on the Boone's Lick Country, and the last article 
of the series on *‘ American's in the Valley,’ which first appeared in October, 1950. 


2 Ibid., No. 45, January 29, 1915 
SIbid., No. 46, February 1, 1915. 
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HISTORICAL NOTES AND COMMENTS 
A PERSONAL MESSAGE FROM THE SECRETARY 


With this issue of the Review we are bringing the ‘‘Missouri 
Reader’’ to a close. Begun in October, 1944, the ‘“Reader’’ has 
presented a picture of 150 years of Missouri history extending from 
the last quarter of the 17th century to the first quarter of the 19th, 
one of the most glamorous and interesting periods in the state’s 
history. 

The ‘‘Reader”’ has been unique in its presentation of this period 
in using extracts from primary source material as much as possible. 
The Society’s J. Christian Bay Collection, rare books by travelers, 
and documents and correspondence of government officials, preach- 
ers, and other early settlers have been combed to find pertinent 
material. The Indians in the valley, the explorers, the coming of 
the French, the Louisiana Purchase, the Lewis and Clark Expedi- 
tion, early lead mining, the fur trade, ownership of the land under 
France, Spain, and the United States, and the impact which the 
Americans made on the valley, particularly after 1803, are all 
discussed. ; 

The material on these subjects is extensive but except in the 
larger libraries it is available only in the most fragmentary form. 
The ‘Reader’ has thus provided a ready reference source, which 
has been indexed, for its 7,000 regular readers as well as teachers, 
students, and others to whom the Review is available in ever-increas- 
ing numbers in libraries and schools throughout the state. 

Editors for the series have been: Kate L. Gregg for four 
articles; Dorothy Penn, six; Marie George Windell, two; Alice 
Furtney LaForce, two; Helen Deveneau Finley, two; Ada Paris 
Klein, seven; and Ruby Matson Robins, fourteen. 


MEMBERS ACTIVE IN INCREASING SOCIETY'S MEMBERSHIP 


During the three months from September, 1953, through 
November, 1953, the following members of the Society increased 
its membership as indicated: 


ONE LIFE MEMBER 


Bowdry, Mrs. W. P., Forth Worth, Texas 
Moll, Justus R., Washington, D. C. 
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TWENTY-SIX NEW MEMBERS 


Dawson, Mrs. Lerton V., Excelsior Springs 


TEN NEW MEMBERS 


Avery, Omer H., Troy 
Hall, Riley E., West Plains 
Rinehart, Rupert L., Kirksville 


EIGHT NEW MEMBERS 


Hunter, Harry S., Kirkwood 


SIX NEW MEMBERS 


Huey, Leslie P., St. Louis 


FOUR NEW MEMBERS 


Bray, A. O., Webster Groves 
Hall, Gordon Langley, New York, N. Y. 


THREE NEW MEMBERS 


Fayman, Mrs. Lena, La Jolla, Calif. 
Gunn, J. H., Otterville 
Mason, William’ S., Brownsville, Texas 


TWO NEW MEMBERS 


Allen, Alva, Clinton 
Bowen, L. Roy, St. Louis 
Brophy, W. E., New Rochelle, N. Y. 
Butcher, Ralph E., University City 
English, W. Francis, Columbia 
Ewing, Blair, Columbia 
Guignon, Barat A., Kansas City 
Jackson, Floyd M., Neosho 
Jacoby, Jacob L., Marshall 
Kinder, Francis M., Poplar Bluff 
Limbaugh, Rush, Cape Girardeau 
Linneman, R. L., St. Charles 

McKinney, J. J., Brunswick 
Moore, L. F., Laclede 
Motley, Mrs. Robert L., Bowling Green 
Mueller, Paul A., Jackson 
Smiley, George, Hannibal 
Tinsley, John B., Carthage 
Wightman, John, St. Louis 
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ONE NEW MEMBER 


Allen, Bert S., Bethany 

Anderson, Lillian, Jackson 

Barnett, Lawrence, Sedalia 

Berg, Benjamin, Marshall 

Blaschke, Mrs. Fred, 
D. C. 

Bowdry, Mrs. W. P., Fort Worth, 
Texas 

Brooks, L. J., Jr., St. Louis 

Buck, Willa D. Columbia 

Burrus, Temple, St. Louis 

Butcher, Ralph E., University City 

Carpenter, Miller, Carrollton 

Carrick, Raymond, Seymour 

Connell, Mrs. George W., Columbia 

Courtney, W. R., Mexico 

Culbertson, Mrs. Margaret M., Perry 

Dalton, John M., Jefferson City 

Earp, Claude C., Nevada 

Eichenlaub, Martin, Bonne Terre 

Faucett, Thomas Norman, Santa 
Monica, California 

Feeny, J. W., Poplar Bluff 

Gibson, J. T., Waverly 

Golladay, Mrs. J. E., Otterville 

Gresham, Lois E., Springfield 

Herget, John F., Cincinnati, Ohio 

Jobson, Arthur, Marceline 

Keeley, Mary Paxton, Columbia 

Kramer, A. N., Kansas City 

Lanham, Mrs. B. M., Slater 

Larkin, Lew, Jefferson City 

Lawler. William F., Excelsior Springs 

Lewis, Mary L., St. Louis 

Lewis, Ursula, Topeka, Kansas 

Llewellyn, Mrs. Mary D., Brookfield 

McBee, Robert L., Kansas City 


Washington, 


McCluskey, Tom, Richmond 
Mader, Edward G., Laclede 
March, David D., Fulton 

Menteer, W. J., Columbia 

Meyer, Mrs. Harry L., Alton, IIl. 
Middleton, Mrs. E. B., Springfield 
Moll, Justus R., Washington, D. C. 
Myers, W. W., Bethany 

Nichols, Tyson, Brunswick 

Noah, W. L., Webster Groves 
Nowlin, Mrs. S. S., Montgomery City 
Oberle, Mrs. Fred S., Ste. Genevieve 
Oeschle, Albert H., Jefferson City 
Oliver, Charles C., Bloomfield 
Price, Michael, Columbia 

Rice, Sue, Center 

Robison, E. L., St. Joseph 

Roth, Kate, Banning, Calif. 
Sampson, C. J., St. Louis 

Scherr, Mrs. Ruth DeLano, Columbia 
Schmidt, G. A., St. Louis 
Schnelling, George C., St. Louis 
Sheldon, Mrs. V. B., Hannibal 
Shore, Leo Jane, Kansas City 
Steffen, Gertrude, Canton 

Strong, Charles M., Macon 

Sugg, Thomas J., Carrollton 
Sutton, Nelle K., Bethany 

Swain, E. E., Kirksville 
Thompson, H. C., Bonne Terre 
Trail, E. B., Berger 

West, H. K., Brookfield 

White, L. M., Mexico 

Williams, Roy D., Boonville 
Wright, Mildred A., Macon 

Wurst, Andrew, Springfield 

Zeman, Mrs. Joseph, Springfield 


NEW MEMBERS OF THE HISTORICAL SOCIETY 


Three hundred and nine applications for membership were 
received by the Society during the three months of September, 


October, and November, 
November 30, 1953, is 6,983. 
The new members are: 


Adams, Lawrence B., Sikeston 
Aid, Joe, Sr., West Plains 


1953. 


The total membership as of 


Allen, Guy, Birmingham, Ala. 
Allen, Hugh, Akron, Ohio 
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Amick, Mrs. E. E., Kansas City 

Ancutt, Mrs. Ellis, Novelty 

Angus, Isabelle, Nova Scotia, Canada 

Anstey, Fred, Excelsior Springs 

Arther, J. B., Mexico 

Baker, Lee, Clinton 

Baker, Thomas C., Jr., University City 

Baldwin, Mrs. E. E., Monroe City 

Ball, J. D., Kansas City, Kansas 

Barnes, Lucien, Columbia—LIFE 

Barton, Mrs. Alvin L., Columbia 

Barton, Leonard F., Kirksville 

Bedwell, Owen, West Plains 

Berg, Edward L., Marshall 

Bernard, Val, Liberty 

Beynon, H. L., Mexico 

Bish, Mrs. Josephine, Rural Sch., Linn 

Blair, Mrs. Cowgill, Jr., Joplin 

Boeckmann, Harry M., University City 

Boudreau, Mrs. Olivia, La Grange 

Bowman, Locke, Brookfield 

Boyland, Sampson, Kirksville 

Bozman, Mrs. Lida, West Plains 

Bradford, Mrs. W. L., Rochester, N. Y. 

Brookfield Public Schools, Brookfield 

Brown, Anna, Springfield 

Brown, H. H., Troy 

Brush, H. M., Parkville 

Calloway, Mrs. Hadley, Bethany 

Canton Public School, Canton 

Carroll, Robert W., Chevy Chase, Md. 

Carrollton Public Library, Carrollton 

Central School Library, West Plains 

Chadeayne, Henry F., St. Louis 

Chalender, Charles, Columbia 

Chalfant, Orville H., University City 

Chamois R-I, Chamois 

Clirk, Elizabeth, Topeka, Kans. 

Clay, Mrs. J. S., Farmington 

Collins, Tom, Kansas City 

Comstock, Rolland, Springfield 

Craig, J. R., Supt., Bois D’Arc 

Creech, B. Richards, Troy 

Crisman, Tottie B., Kansas City, 
Kans. 

Curnow, S. J., Breckenridge 

Dale, Mrs. Roy, Smithville 

Danford, W. E., Lee’s Summit 

Davis, C. D., Kirksville 
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Day, Vance J., Clinton 
Deatherage, May, Pattonville 
DeSoto High School Lib., DeSoto 
Dodd, Mrs. Ruth, McAllen, Texas 
Dome, Frank, Brunswick 
Douglas, Arthur W., Excelsior Spgs. 
Douglass High School Lib., Festus 
Dow, William W., Webster Groves 
Durham, George O., St. Louis 
Durham, James Wiley, St. Louis 
Eads, Fred, West Plains 
Eastman, Hazel, Kansas City 
Eaves, Louise W., Parkville 
Edmondson, H. P., Supt. Walnut 
Grove 
Edmondson, Mrs. Nina, Excelsior 
Springs 
Epstein, Milton, University City 
Ernst, Charles F., Jr., Kirkwood 
Estell, Lawrence, Lawson 
Estill, Mrs. Robert, Columbia 
Etheridge, Wm. R., Arlington, Va. 
Evans, Nelson B., Carthage 
Evans, P. D., Kansas City 
Evers, Fred C., Elmhurst, III. 
Excelsior Springs H. S. Library, 
Excelsior Springs 
Farley, E. E., St. Louis 
Fayman, H. M., St. Louis 
Fayman, Lillian, La Jolla, Calif. 
Ferguson, H. N., Brownsville, Texas 
Ferguson Public Library, Ferguson 
Ferrell, T. O., DeRidder, La. 
Festus High School Library, Festus 
Finch, Marvin M., St. Joseph 
Fink, John, Columbia 
Fleck, W. Donald, St. Louis 
Forbes, Glora Belle, Unionville 
Fowler, Mrs. Guy, Bowling Green 
Fuller, A. S., Maplewood 
Gaskins, Mrs. Chas. B., Elizabeth 
City, N. C. 
George Washington Carver Memorial, 
Diamond 
Ghan, Lawrence, Supt., Strafford 
Gittens, Valaria, New York, N. Y. 
Gladish, Mrs. Troy, Jackson 
Glenn, Daniel T., Otterville 
Goldman, Mrs. Ed., Kirksville 
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Gooding, Mrs. Ara, Kansas City 

Goodson, Mrs. G. A., New Cambria 

Gotschall, S. J., Kirksville 

Gray, Mrs. Laura C., La Jolla, Calif. 

Griffith, Len C., Eolia 

Hagnauer, Nelson W., Clayton 

Hagerdorn, Mrs. Margaret, Slater 

Hall, Frank, West Plains 

Hall, Lee A., Richmond Heights 

Hall, Mrs. Ruth, West Plains 

Hall, Stanley F., Savannah 

Harris, H. S., Troy 

Harrison, George McGregor, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio 

Hatcher, Harry E., Granby 

Hauber, Edward C., Kansas City 

Hauber, Mrs. Edward Z., Kansas City 

Haw, Mrs. J. Linn, Gray Summit 

Hemphill, Mrs. Elva, Springfield 

Henry, Ralph W., Excelsior Springs 

Hensley, Mrs. Buell, Robertson 

Henson, Patricia, St. Louis 

Herculaneum High School Library, 
Herculaneum 

Herman, Mary A., Kansas City 

Hillsboro High School Library, Hills- 
boro 

Hoge, Grant, San Marino, California 

Holmes, Willard, Washington, D. C. 

Hopkins, Monroe, Sturgeon 

Horn, James A., Kirkwood 

House Springs R-I High School 
Library, House Springs 

Humbard, Aden, Excelsior Springs 

Inmon, Mrs. James B., Springfield 

Jackson, James A., New York, N. Y. 

Jackson, Ronald Gene, Texas City, 
Texas 

Jacobs, Mrs. Clinton, District 64, Meta 

Jobson, Albert, Macon 

Johnson, T. Bryant, Osceola 

Jones, Mrs. S. E., Webster Groves 

Joy, Millard M., Bonne Terre 

Kasten, Louis, Jackson 

Keeley, Paxton, Kansas City 

Kelly, John B., Monroe City 

King, Gordon F., Columbia 

Kirk, J. T., West Plains 

Krueger, Jack, St. Louis 


Kruse, Mrs. W. P., Kirksville 

Kunau, Erwin O., Kansas City 

La Belle Public School, La Belle 

La Grange Public School, La Grange 

Lamoree, Dorothy, Kansas City 

Langenberger, Henry, Brunswick 

Latham, E. O., Hannibal 

Lee, Mrs. John V., Ladue 

Lemmer, George F., Alexandria, Va. 

Lemp, Mrs. John F., Alton, Illinois 

Lewis, Mrs. Richard, Providence, R. I. 

Lilbourn Consolidated School District, 
Lilbourn 

Lindley, Mrs. O. F., Kirksville 

Lindsay, Mrs. W. E., Excelsior Springs 

Linn R-II School, Linn 

Lipic, Joseph, Sappington 

Logan, Mrs. C. A., Nevada 

Lohr, Curtis H., Clayton 

Lucas, Leroy L., Macon 

McDonough, Melnotte, Washington, 
B. ¢. 

Mackay, Helen, St. Louis 

Mackey, Mrs. J. D., Jackson 

Major, Elliott W., Jr., Shawnee, Kans. 

Mathais, Richard E., Columbia 

Manes, Stone, Jackson 

Marsh, W. O., Supt., Fair Grove 

Marshall, Mrs. Arling W., Willow 
Springs 

Marshall, Aubrey, Moberly 

Marston Consolidated School District, 
Marston 

Martin, C. L., Kirksville 

Mason, Charles, Lawson 

Matthews, J. N., Bloomfield 

Mikels, Loyd, Marshall 

Miller, Barney, Rolla 

Minnick, Fred, Richmond 

Mitchell, James, Pacific Palisades, 
Calif. 

Moll, Carol Sue, Springfield—LIFE 

Montague, Mick, Marshall 

Montgomery, L. M., Washington 

Monticello Public Schools, Monticello 

Moore, Mrs. C. W., Excelsior Springs 

Moore, Paul, Strafford 

Morehouse Consolidated School Dis- 
trict, Morehouse 
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Moulton, Helen Gardner, St. Louis 

Mueller, Martha, Redlands, Calif. 

Mulvihill, W. J., Overland Park, Kans. 

Munzner, Monroe, Springfield 

Murphy, Mrs. Edna S., Houston, Tex. 

Myres, Mrs. E. C., Brownsville, Tex. 

Neal, Mrs. J. Parke, Jameson 

Newell, H. E., Webb City 

Newport, Annette, St. Louis 

Nitzschmann, Mercedes E., University 
City 

Noah, J. T., Oklahoma City, Okla. 

Oldham, Mrs. Mitchell, Kansas City 

Olson, Robert A., Kansas City 

O'Neill, Mrs. Edward L., Riverside, 
Conn. 

Otto, Eduard F., Kansas City 

Otterville High School Library, 
Otterville 

Otterville Public School, Otterville 

Palmer, John W., Jr., Webster Groves 

Parks, Gordon, Columbia 

Parma Consolidatd School District, 
Parma 

Patty, Paul P., Webster Groves 

Patrick, J. C., Jefferson City 

Pauly, G. A., St. Louis 

Payton, Albert C., Cincinnati, Ohio 

Payne, Mrs. Dudley, Fulton 

Pensel, Louis R., Jackson 

Pettigrew, Ray T., Excelsior Springs 

Porter, R. E., Kearney 

Powers, Mrs. T. B., Odessa 

Price, Mrs. Earl R., Louisiana 

Ragland, John E., Cayucos, Calif. 

Ray, F. O., Kirksville 

Rector, Marcellin, North Kansas City 

Reynolds, Mrs. Myron G., Lexington 

Richardson, Mrs. A. E., Ft. Lyon, 
Colo. 

Roberts, Mrs. Nancy, Excelsior Springs 

Roberts, William D., West Plains 

Robertson, Howard E., Bonne Terre 

Rogers, Mrs. Harry F., Brookfield 

Rogers, Paul D., Excelsior Springs 

Romig, Harold, Otterville 

Rosborough, George S., Webster 
Groves 

Rose, George H., Los Angeles, Calif. 
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Ross, Robert L., Albany 
Roudebush, L. F., Seymour 
Rougemont, Fred, Breckenridge 
Royston, Burford L., Franklin 
Rusk, John E., Webb City 
Russell, Mrs. William A., Kansas City 
Sage, Fred W., Liberty 
St. Joachim’s High School Library, 
Cadet 
Sarnsey, Mrs. Allen, Kansas City 
Saunders, Harry W., Bethany 
Sayers, Floyd W., Jefferson City 
Scheer, Mrs. Ogden, Troy 
Scherr, William E., Columbia 
Schmidt, Allen, Rich Hill 
Schneller, Marian G., St. Louis 
Scholl, Melvin, Clyde 
Schuyler, Remington, Marshall 
Schwartz, Thomas R., Glendale 
Seid], Henry W., Richmond Heights 
Seifert, Robert A., Poplar Bluff 
Seipel, Elizabeth M., Poplar Bluff 
Sheldon, Victor L., Columbia 
Shepherd, Mrs. Ernest, West Plains 
Short, Claude, Supt., Willard 
Showman, Mrs. A. L., St. Louis 
Silvers, Mrs. Harry L., Excelsior 
Springs 
Slankard, George, Neosho 
Smith, Mrs. Berlin, Kansas City 
Smith, Claude O., Carrollton 
Smith, Winston R., Moberly 
Smyth, William Edward, St. Louis 
Stephens, Vivian, Hannibal 
Stonecipher, E. T., Albuquerque, 
N. M. 
Street, Mrs. B. F., Bowling Green 
Sutherland, Mrs. B. C., Neosho 
Tannehill, Mrs. Elma W., Moscow 
Mills 
Tanner, Eula Tolton, Phoenix, Ariz. 
Taylor, Robert Francis, University 
City 
Thomson, Mrs. Esther, St. Charles 
Thorp, L. E., Lawson 
Truesdell, Frank, New York, N. Y. 
Tucker, A. R., Westboro 
Turner, George E., New Castle, Ind. 
Unfer, Louis, Champaign, II. 
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University of California, Santa Barbara Wiggins, Harold W., Carthage 
College, Santa Barbara Willard, Mrs. J. C., Excelsior Springs 


VanOedol, Paul, Kansas City Williamstown Public School, Williame- 
Ward, E. J., Columbia 


Weatherford, Robert P., Jr., Inde- wwe 

pendence Winkeler, Harry B., St. Louis 
Weir, W. F., Laclede Withers, Mrs. Robert S., Liberty 
Wells, Mrs. J. K., Brownsville, Texas Wolff, Saul, St. Charles 
Wenneker, Verle E., St. Louis Wood, Katherine, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Wessler, Clarence, St. Charles Worland, Roy, Poplar Bluff 


Westphalia R-III School, Westphalia 
White, Bertin, Wentzville 
White, Howard F., Clayton 


Wright, Fred C., Glen Ellyn, II. 
Wright, V. C., Piggott, Ark., 


White, Mrs. Rebecca, Potosi Wyett, C. A., Springfield 

Whitney, Isabel L., New York, N. Y. _Zeigel, Roland, Kirksville 

Whitsell, Lillian Byrd, Union City, Zeitinger, Robert C., Columbia 
Tenn. Zeman, Mrs. Joseph, Springfield 


NEW MEMBERSHIPS DONATED TO MISSOURI SCHOOLS AND NAMES 
OF DONORS 


From September 1, 1953, through November 30, 1953, 17 
memberships in the Society have been donated by 3 members to 
the schools in counties of the state as follows: 


Jefferson County Schools . . . (7) by Lewis W. Roop, De Soto 
Osage County Schools... . (5) by William L. Zevely, Linn 
Excelsior Springs High School . (5) by R. T. Pettigrew, Excelsior Springs 


JESSE W. BARRETT 


Jesse W. Barrett, a lawyer in St. Louis since 1906, was born 
March 17, 1884, at Canton, Mo. A graduate of Culver-Stockton 
College in 1902, he received an honorary LL.D. degree from the 
same institution in 1923, and a law degree from George Washington 
University in Washington, D. C., in 1905. In 1912 he was married 
to Ethelyn Louthan of Canton, who died in 1913. 

Grandson of Jesse W. Barrett, a founder and the first president 
of the Missouri Press Association and founder of the Canton Press 
in 1862, he continued in part ownership of the Press until 1941. 
He was attorney general of Missouri, 1921-25 and in 1936 he was 
the nominee of the Republican party for Governor of Missouri. 

He is the author of several legal treatises and was joint author 
with Herbert S. Hadley of a report on specific recommendations for 
the reform of the criminal law, prepared for the Missouri Crime 
Survey. 
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He became state commander of the American Legion in 1933 
and president of the Missouri Bar Association in 1934. He had 
been a member of the State Historical Society of Missouri since 
1921 and a trustee from 1938 until the time of his death on No- 
vember 12. In 1924 he was married to Mary Louise Church of 
Jefferson City, who survives him. 


WILLIAM L. VANDEVENTER 


William L. Vandeventer, presiding judge of the Springfield 
Court of Appeals, was born May 16, 1889, at Garrison, Mo. He 
received a LL.B. degree in 1915 and a LL. M. degree in 1916 from 
the Benton College of Law in St. Louis and was admitted to the 
Missouri Bar in January, 1915, and to the Supreme Court of the 
U. S., March, 1927. 

Judge Vandeventer served as a state representative, 1921-23, 
as assistant attorney general of Missouri, 1924-26, assistant U. S. 
attorney, Western District of Missouri, 1926-29, and U. S. attorney, 
Western District of Missouri, 1929-34, after which he returned to the 
private practise of law in Springfield until his appointment as judge 
in 1944. He was elected judge in 1946 for a twelve-year term. 

He had been a member of the State Historical Society since 1940 
and had been a trustee of the Society from 1944 until the time of his 
death on November 10. He is survived by his wife, the former 
Elizabeth Randall of Springfield, to whom he was married in 1925, 
a son and daughter, and two stepsons. 


THE LOUISIANA PURCHASE SESQUICENTENNIAL CELEBRATION 


France and the United States met again after 150 years in 
Jackson Square, New Orleans, on October 17, to re-enact the trans- 
fer of Louisiana territory to this country and to celebrate the 
sesquicentennial of this important event in our history. Near that 
date in 1803 an immense area west of the Mississippi was transferred 
from Spain to France and then to the United States in return for the 
payment of 15 million dollars. It was not until March 10, 1804, 
that Upper Louisiana was transferred to the United States in 
ceremonies at St. Louis. 

President Dwight D. Eisenhower and Henri Bonnet, French 
ambassador to the U. S., were the leading speakers and participants 
in a re-enactment cermony which climaxed two weeks of festivities. 
Also present and portraying their forbears were three descendants of 
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men who took part in the actual transfer, as well as a number of 
foreign dignitaries, governors of several states included in the 
Purchase, and other visitors. Floyd C. Shoemaker and Mrs. 
Shoemaker attended as honor guests from Missouri of the Louisiana 
Purchase Sesquicentennial Commission. 

The program of events under the direction of Charles Nutter, 
managing director of International House in New Orleans, featured 
each evening a sesquirama, or ‘‘symphonic cavalcade of 150 years of 
national greatness’’ with a cast of 1000 persons, produced in Pelican 
Stadium. On October 11 a magificent exhibit of French art works 
from the Louvre in Paris opened at the Delgado Museum and on 
October 16 an outstanding collection of engravings by Goya and 
other Spanish artists at Newcomb College, Tulane University. On 
the closing day an added attraction was a combined military and 
Rex-Comus Mardi-Gras parade which featured a float from each of 
the seventeen states represented in the Purchase. Missouri’s float 
depicted a mine as representative of a typical industry of the state. 


e 


CLAY COUNTY PROGRESS IN MARKER PROGRAM 


Clay County has made a good start toward implementing the 
historical marker program of the State Historical Society and the 
State Highway Department by the appointment of a committee to 
help secure a site for the Liberty marker, which gives the highlights 
of Clay County history. Mrs. Robert S. Withers has been named 
chairman of the committee and serving with her are L. D. Williams, 
Eugene L. Preston, and John Davis. The committee, in company 
with Fred L. Hunt of the State Highway Department, has already 
selected several sites on 71 By-pass which have been approved by 
Floyd W. Sayers, also of the State Highway Department. 

The twenty-eight historical markers, which were authorized by 
the 66th General Assembly and are being financed by the appropri- 
ation of the State Historical Society, are to have their texts, design, 
size, material, and sites selected by the Society while the Highway 
Commission is to install and maintain the markers as well as the 
roadside turnouts surrounding the markers, select the exact spots 
for installing them, and erect warning or approach markers. It is 
left largely to the local communities in which markers are to be 
erected this year to help acquire a tract of land fifty feet wide and 
250 feet long for the roadside turnout and deed it to the state. 

Clay County is to be congratulated for its enterprise and 
appreciation of the value of its history in taking the initative in this 
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project of securing a site, thus insuring an early erection of its 
marker. 
PLATTE COUNTY TOUR OF OLD HOMES 


The Platte County Historical Society sponsored a very success- 
ful ‘‘Town and Country Tour of Old Homes in Platte County” on 
Saturday, October 24 at which approximately 600 persons were in 
attendance. The route outlined on the four-page program of the 
event covered a distance of sixty miles and included visits at the 
Platte County Courthouse and fourteen interesting old homes in 
and near Weston, Platte City, and Parkville which dated back in 
some cases as far as 1837. Hostesses appeared at the different 
homes in costumes appropriate to the period. Coffee was served 
in the afternoon at the B. J. Bless home in Weston and the E. Grant 
Ege home near Parkville. 


THE ROLLA MURAL 


Sidney Larson, head of the art department of Christian College, 
Columbia, has just completed a fine mural depicting 100 years of the 
history of Rolla, Mo. Commissioned by Edward W. Sowers, 
editor and publisher of the Rolla Daily News, the mural was executed 
for the new building of the News which was dedicated November 21. 
The artist has done considerable historical research and has filled 
his 22 by 5 foot canvas with stirring representations of events in the 
city’s history. The building of the first log cabin, the erection of the 
Meramec Iron Works, the coming of the railroad, and the blue of the 
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A Section of the Rolla Mural by Sidney Larson 
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Civil War uniforms merge into the khaki of World War I, the ex- 
pansion of the growing city, the modern School of Mines, and the 
erection of the Daily News building with Sowers himself in the 
foreground. 


This is the artist’s fourth major mural, others being in the State 
Training School for Boys in Boonville, in Bethany Presbyterian 
Church in Oklahoma City, and in the First Presbyterian Church of 
Morillton, Ark. 


PIKE COUNTY HISTORICAL SOCIETY ORGANIZED 


A group of thirty-five interested persons met on the evening of 
October 27 in the County Courtroom of the courthouse in Bowling 
Green to hold a Founders’ meeting and to organize a Pike County 
Historical Society. Mrs. Robert L. Motley of Bowling Green was 
elected president and Mac E. Coverdell of Bowling Green, secretary. 
Plans were made for the next meeting to be held December 1. 


The charter meeting on December 1 was preceded by a dinner 
in honor of Floyd C. Shoemaker and Mrs. Shoemaker after which 
the group met in the Pike County Courtroom to hear Mr. Shoe- 
maker speak on ‘‘Planning the Activities of a County Historical 
Society.”” Mr. Shoemaker was introduced by Mr. Bonham E. 
Freeman, publisher of the Bowling Green Times. 


A membership of approximately 100 was reported and officers 
were elected as follows: Mrs. Robert L. Motley, president; Mac 
E. Coverdell, secretary; Thomas W. Mcllroy, treasurer; and Marion 
Strother, Mrs. Earl Price, Leo Howdeshell, E. P. Hanson, Mrs. 
Robert Norvell, Mrs. Cecil Harness, Wayland Wilhoit, Miss Julia 
Rose, and Lewis Stephens as vice-presidents representing the town- 
ships. All officers are members of the executive committee. Also 
elected as members at large of the executive committee were: Mrs. 
Milton Duvall, William M. Turpin, Charles Meriwether, J. H. 
Middleton, and Charles Robertson. Provision was made for the 
appointment by the president from the executive committee of a 
finance committee of three members to act for the society between 
meetings of the executive committee and to report to the society 
itself. A constitution and by-laws were adopted, which included a 
provision accepting the invitation of the State Historical Society of 
Missouri to become an auxiliary member. 
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ACTIVITIES OF LOCAL HISTORICAL SOCIETIES 


The Audrain County Historical Society held its annual meeting 
October 29 at the Hoxsey Hotel in Mexico when Dr. W. Francis 
English, assistant dean of the College of Arts and Sciences of the 
University of Missouri, spoke on “‘Collecting and Preserving His- 
torical Records.’’ Plans were announced for a drive to raise 
$20,000 for a museum, and officers of the society were re-elected as 
follows: Robert S. Green, president; Marquess Wallace, vice- 
president; Mrs. Miriam Hays, secretary; and Warren O. McIntyre, 
treasurer. 


The Boonslick Historical Society met October 23 at the Glasgow 
High School to hear F. C. Barnhill speak on ‘‘The Life and Works of 
Dr. John Sappington.” Mr. Barnhill also included in his talk a 
history of the Sappington School Fund. 


The Clay County Historical Society held its annual summer 
meeting September 19 at the Waltus L. Watkins mill farm where a 
barbecue was enjoyed by 250 members and guests. The native 
brick home now owned by Mrs. Amelia Mason and her mother, 
Mrs. Henry Frass, is over 100 years old and it was occupied con- 
tinuously until 1943 by members of the Watkins family. The 
three-story brick woolen mill near the house was built in 1860. 

A feature of the program was 
a paper, “Eastern Clay County 
under President James Monroe,” 
read by Russell V. Dye. Other 
speakers were: Sen. Clayton 
Allen of Rock Port; Abner Gwinn, 
chief of parks of the Missouri 
Park Board; and Mrs. Charles A. 
Russell of London, England, ex- 

Photo by Poht ecutive secretary of the As- 
The Waltus Watkins Mill sociated Country Women of the 
World. 





The Cole County Historical Society is now issuing a quarterly 
“Bulletin” telling of the society’s activities. Compiled by Mrs. 
John W. Hobbs, historian, the first issue is dated September, 1953. 

The society held a white elephant and bakery sale September 
17 and 18. 
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The society held its annual dinner meeting on November 18 
at the Country Club, Jefferson City. Mrs. E. F. Kieselbach was 
elected president for the coming year. An open house was an- 
nounced for the museum on November 22. 


The Native Sons of Kansas City held a banquet for Sons and 
their wives at Macy’s Garden Tea Room in Kansas City on October 
28. On the program were Miss Dorothy Sala, soprano with the 
Kansas City Philharmonic Orchestra, Frank L. Woodward, who 
spoke on ‘‘Kansas City, Missouri, Theatres for Forty Years,’’ and 
Shelby Storck, the subject of whose talk was ‘Television, Past, 
Present, and Future.” 


The Platte County Historical Society held a covered dish 
supper in the Methodist Church in Dearborn, November 3. Mrs. 
E. G. Aker reported on the ‘“Town and Country Tour of Old Homes 
in Platte County,’ which is described in a subhead elsewhere in 
this issue, and short talks were given by A. D. Blythe and Judge 
A. J. Hillex. 


The St. Joseph Historical Society met October 12 at the St. 
Joseph Museum to hear a talk by John J. McGuire commemorating 
Columbus Day and the sesquicentennial of the Louisiana Purchase. 
Announcement was made that the society’s project for the year, the 
marking of the grave of M. Jeff Thompson in Mount Mora Ceme- 
tery, is nearing completion. 

Officers were elected as follows: Bartlett Boder, president; 
Ada Claire Darby, W. M. Wyeth, and W. W. Wheeler, vice-presi- 
dents; Mrs Clark Goodell, secretary; and Mrs. F. V. Hartman, 
assistant secretary. 

The society met again November 9 in the craft room of the St. 
Joseph Museum. Mrs. Virginia Rizer presented the program, 
giving the story of Saint Nicholas, complete with costumes and 
maps. 

The St. Joseph Historical Society placed a plaque on the grave 
of Confederate General M. Jeff Thompson in Mt. Mora cemetery, 
St. Joseph, on December 6. A. D. Blythe, vice-president of the 
Platte County Historical Society was the speaker on the occasion. 


Webster County Historical Society met September 18 at the 
home of Mr. and Mr. John Hosmer on Bald Hill. May Kennedy 
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McCord of Springfield, an authority on Ozark ballads and folklore, 
entertained the group with several songs and also spoke on the value 
of a county historical society in preserving historical records. 


ANNIVERSARIES 


New Salem Baptist Church of Jesus Christ celebrated its 125th 
anniversary with services and a basket dinner at noon on November 
15. The pastor, the Rev. Ranken Moffitt, was in charge of the 
program. The first church members met in 1828 at the home of 
Tyre Martin, and the next year started building their first church 
building. 


Central College, Fayette, observed its 100th anniversary with 
a three-day convocation beginning November 13. Highlights of 
the meetings held during this period were: addresses given by the 
Hon. Alben W. Barkley, former vice-president of the U. S., Dr. Kurt 
von Schuschnigg, former Chancellor of Austria, and Robert May- 
field, outstanding Methodist layman; a sermon delivered by Bishop 
[van Lee Holt; and the awarding of citations and honorary degrees. 


This Methodist college originated at a convention of the church 
in 1853 but it was not chartered by the legislature until 1855. 
The college is now setting up a two million dollar ten-year develop- 
ment program which calls for doubling the present endowment fund. 


Antioch Community Church in Kansas City, North, celebrated 
its 100th anniversary the week of September 21-27 with services 
each night and all day services and basket dinner on Sunday, Sep- 
tember 27. The pastor, the Rev. Carl A. Burkhardt, preached the 
sermon on the morning of the closing day and Dr. Seth Slaughter, 
dean of the Bible College at Columbia, the one in the afternoon. 


Organized September 4, 1853, by Moses E. Lard, pastor of the 
First Christian Church at Liberty, the church became nondenomi- 
national in 1930. 


The Little Flock Church of Primitive Baptists of St. Joseph 
issued, in observance of its 100th anniversary, a fifteen-page cen- 
tennial booklet giving highlights in the history of the church. A 
copy of the booklet has been sent the Society by Senator William 
Orr Sawyers. 
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The South Fork Presbyterian Church, southwest of Perry in 
Monroe County, celebrated its 100th anniversary on October 22 
with worship services in the morning and afternoon and a basket 
dinner at noon. The Rev. H. T. Guthrie, pastor of the First 
Presbyterian Church of Perryville, presided over the program, the 
Rev. John H. Vanlandingham, pastor of the Presbyterian Church at 
Richmond, gave the anniversary sermon, and Mrs. Otto Roth 
served as music director. An unusual feature of the occasion was 
the distribution of twelve dozen memorial dinner plates decorated 
with a picture of the church building, built in 1857, and the grounds. 


Old McKendree Chapel in Cape Girardeau County celebrated a 
double anniversary on September 13, the twentieth anniversary of 
its rebuilding and rededication in 1933 and the 250th anniversary of 
John Wesley’s birth. Bishop Ivan Lee Holt delivered the sermon 
on the occasion. The first Methodist Society west of the Missis- 
sippi was organized here some time between 1806 and 1809 and in 
1819 the chapel, also the first Methodist one west of the Mississippi, 
was built. Mr. W. B. Massey of Bonne Terre has sent the His- 
torical Society a copy of the anniversary announcement. 


MOMUMENTS AND MEMORIALS 


The Mexico Evening Ledger received an award of merit from the 
American Association of State and Local History as the newspaper 
giving the most and most effective attention and support to his- 
torical activities and the history of its area. Announced at the 
association meeting, September 9-12, held in Detroit, Michigan, 
the award was for the Missouri Valley states area. 


A monument honoring the memory of members of the Hyde 
family of Missouri has recently been erected in a Jefferson City 
cemetery. Inscribed on the monument are the names: Ira B. 
Hyde, Sr., representative in Congress, 1872; Arthur M. Hyde, 
Governor, 1921-1925, and secretary of agriculture under President 
Hoover; Ben Hyde, former state superintendent of insurance; and 
Ira B. Hyde, Jr., former state representative. 


A plaque honoring William Greenleaf Eliot, former pastor of 
the First Unitarian Church of St. Louis and a founder of Washington 
University, was presented by the church to Washington University 
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in ceremonies on October 10. The plaque was placed in the pave- 
ment of the archway of Brookings Hall on the campus. 


A historical monument has been erected in Loose Park by the 
Kansas City park board to mark the site where Gen. Sterling Price’s 
raid into Missouri was halted in the three-day Battle of Westport. 
The marker was a project of the Native Sons of Kansas City. 

Dedication ceremonies commemorating the eighty-ninth an- 
niversary of the battle were held the morning of October 13 at the 
park with Bishop Welles of the Episcopal church giving the in- 
vocation and Mayor William E. Kemp and Dean Wood as speakers. 


A granite marker, furnished by the Marshall chapter of the 
D. A. R., was dedicated October 2 on the site of Saline County’s 
first courthouse in the northeast part of the county. Mrs. Andrew 
T. Stirrat, state regent, and Mrs. John W. Hobbs, state historian, 
accepted the marker for the Missouri Society and William W. 
Sterrett accepted for the Saline County Historical Society. 


On Sunday, October 11, Austin-Pitcairn Roadside Park, one 
mile north of Festus-Crystal City, was dedicated as a Blue Star 
Memorial Highway Park in ceremonies which payed tribute to the 
armed forces and to Moses Austin, the founder of the lead industry 
in that area, and John Pitcairn, prominent in the history of the glass 
industry. The land for the park was donated to the sponsoring 
Festus Garden Club by the St. Joseph Lead Company. 

Henry C. Thompson of Bonne Terre gave the principal address 
of the afternoon followed by the presentation of the park to the state 
and the unveiling and dedication of the marker. 


Theodore Gary Roadside Park, seventeen miles west of Macon 
on U. S. Highway No. 36, was dedicated September 13. A monu- 
ment has been erected on the five-acre tract in recognition of the 
work which Gary performed as chairman of the state highway 
commission, 1921-1926. 


NOTES 


Jesse E. Wrench, recently retired professor of history at the 
University of? Missouri, was elected president of the Missouri 
Archeological Society at the society’s annual picnic at Van Meter 
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State Park on October 18. He also, along with Henry W. Hamilton 
and J. Mett Shippee, was given an achievement award for out- 
standing contributions to archeological knowledge. 


Homer Croy, whose latest book, Our Will Rogers, was released 
in October, was named “Chief Claremore of 1953’ at the annual 
observance of Will Rogers Day at Claremore, Okla., November 4. 
The Dog-Iron Club, formed to ‘‘perpetuate the Will Rogers brand 
of citizenship,’’ chose Croy for the honor as the man who had done 
the most in 1953 to perpetuate the Will Rogers standards. 


Floyd C. Shoemaker has just been notified by H. Bailey Carroll, 
executive director of the Texas State Historical Association, that 
he has been made a $100 life member of that association through the 
courtesy of David M. Warren of Panhandle, Texas, formerly of 
Dade County, Mo. Mr. Bailey wrote in informing Mr. Shoemaker 
of the membership: “I want you to know that we are much 
honored to have the Dean of all the directors of State Historical 
Societies in America as a life member of our Texas group. . .” 


A certificate ‘‘for meritorious service’ has been sent Floyd C. 
Shoemaker by the Louisiana Purchase 150th Anniversary Associ- 
ation in recognition of his “‘valuable support and assistance’”’ in 
making the celebration a success. This evidence of appreciation 
is signed by the Governor of Louisiana, Robert F. Kennon, the 
mayor of New Orleans, de Lesseps S. Morrison, and the officers 
of the anniversary association. 


Dr. Henry Nash Smith, professor of English at the University 
of California, has been named editor of the Mark Twain papers. 


The second annual tour of historic old homes in Lexington, 
sponsored by the Garden Club of that city, took place September 12 
and 13. The highly successful tour began at the 106-year-old 
Lafayette County courthouse and continued through eight homes 
and Christ Episcopal Church, built in 1848. Tea was served in the 
garden of the Schucart home to 3,000 visitors, who were also en- 
tertained by the singing of Negro spirituals. 


The Truman Family Portrait, which now is on display in the 
Society’s Reference Room, is one among a very few such portraits 
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of Presidents and their families, painted during the President's 
term of office. A letter from the Library of Congress discloses the 
fact that they have in their collection reproductions of only three 
such paintings: the Washington Family, by Edward Savage, 
which is in the National Gallery (Washington, D. C.); the Lincoln 
Family, by Francis B. Carpenter, which is in the New York His- 
torical Society’s Collections; and the Grant Family, by William 
Cogswell, the location of which is unknown. 


The dedication of the George Washington Carver National 
Memorial near Diamond, Mo., on July 14 raised a question in the 
editor’s mind as to how many such national monuments to in- 
dividuals have been established throughout the country. An 
inquiry to the National Park Service elicited the information that 
there are eight in addition to the Carver memorial as follows: 
Andrew Johnson, at Greenville, Tenn., 1942; Cabrillo, Three Rivers, 
Calif., 1913; George Washington’s Birthplace, Westmoreland 
County, Va., 1930; Meriwether Lewis, Hohenwald, Tenn., 1925; 
Perry’s Victory and International Peace Memorial, Put-in-Bay, 
Ohio, 1936; Scott’s Bluff, Nebraska, 1919; Verendrye, Sanish, S. 
Dak., 1917; and Whitman, College Place, Wash., 1940. 


Dedication of the Thoen stone monument in Spearfish, S. Dak., 
took place on August 14. The Thoen stone is a small flat sand- 
stone, found by Louis Thoen in 1887 on the western slope of Look- 
out Mountain in the Black Hills, on which was scratched a message 
by Ezra Kind, a pioneer member of an expedition which had dis- 
covered gold there in June, 1834, and had soon after been extermin- 
ated by the Indians. Another member of the expedition was 
Thompson Brown, a Missourian, descendants of whom, Andrew 
W. Brown of Winfield, Gertrude Banes of Jefferson City, and Linda 
Gale of Fredericktown, attended the cermony. 


The State of Wisconsin will celebrate, in 1954, the centennial 
of the coming to Wisconsin of Lyman Copeland Draper, secretary 
of the Wisconsin Historical Society, 1854-86, and the collector of 
the valuable Draper Manuscripts. 


A thirty-one-page ‘“‘History of the Cape Girardeau Baptist 
Association from 1824 to 1912” has been given to the Society by 
Miss Hunter Miller of Portageville. Written by J. C. Maple in 
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1913, the booklet tells of the meeting in the Hebron Baptist Church 
in 1824 when the association was organized, its subsequent en- 
larging to include Illinois and Arkansas, and events in its later 
history. 


A program for the thirty-third annual reunion of the 35th 
Infantry Division held in St. Joseph September 25-27 carried a one- 
page ‘“‘Thumbnail History of St. Joseph’’ by Bartlett Boder. In 
it he tells of the city’s founding by Joseph Robidoux, its growth as 
a supply station for the West, and its later development as a packing 
and industrial center. 


Miss Daisy Pat Stockwell of Imperial, Mo., has, for the past 
three years, been contributing a series of articles on the Ozarks to the 
Christian Science Monitor. The titles of the articles always end 
with the phrase “in the Land of the Oldest Hills’ and they tell of 
the beauty of life in the hills and old customs practised there. 


In the November issue of Holiday magazine Phil Stong has 
contributed an article entitled ‘Missouri’? which is colorful in 
illustrations and in content and at the same time contains a great 
deal of information. The varying nationality groups, the character- 
istic features of different sections, and outstanding personalities all 
come in for their share of description. Stong made considerable 
use of the facilities of the State Historical Society in finding material 
for his article. 


The June issue of the Missouri Alumnus carried two articles on 
personalities of interest to its readers—Jesse Wrench, recently re- 
tired from the university faculty, and two cousins, Robert Barr Todd 
and Robert Levi Todd, the first two graduates of the University of 
Missouri in 1843. 


A new magazine, Missouri Good Roads, issued Vol. 1, No. 1, 
in September, 1953. Under the presidency of Milton F. Duvall 
of Clarksville and the editorship of Mrs. Katherine B. Kinder, the 
Missouri Good Roads Association has established this magazine 
to “promote public interest in the rural, urban, and major highways 
of Missouri.”” In addition to a number of good articles, the first 
issue contained some fine pictures of historic spots in Missouri. 
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The Quill, a monthly magazine owned and published by Sigma 
Delta Chi, honorary journalistic fraternity, designated its October 
issue as the “Sigma Delta Chi Convention Number.”’ The fra- 
ternity held its convention in St. Louis November 11-14 and as a 
consequence the magazine was devoted to articles on St. Louis, its 
journalists, and its newspapers. 


Bonne Terre held a homecoming celebration September 24-26 
in honor of which the Bonne Terre Register of September 24 issued a 
twelve-page special section of the paper. In it were a number of 
interesting articles on the history of Bonne Terre, the tools used in 
early mining, the schools and churches, and some of the well-known 
characters of the region, such as Sam Hildebrand. Henry C. 
Thompson was largely responsible for the special historical section. 


The ante-bellum Kendrick house just north of Carthage is 
described in an article by Robert S. Dale in the Carthage Evening 
Press of September 24. The two-story brick structure, which 
withstood Union and Confederate encampments in the Civil War 
when it was the property of William B. Kendrick, is now for sale by 
his heirs. 


Mrs. Oliver Howard has written an article for the Hannibal 
Courier-Post of October 20 on the subject of the Civil War in Ralls 
County. While Ralls County was not the scene of any real battles, 
some skirmishes took place there and a number of tragic and comic 
incidents. 


An article by Mrs. Oliver Howard in the Hannibal Courier- 
Post of November 10 tells of a legal hanging by the county sheriff 
which took place in Ralls County in 1902. Jesse Johnson, a Negro, 
was hanged for the murder of Postmaster Marcus D. McRae. 


Missouri River steamers from their advent in 1819, through 
their heyday in the 1850's, and their eventual eclipse by the rail- 
roads after 1859, are described in an article by Karl L. Peterson, Jr., 
in the Kansas City Times of August 31. Many mishaps occurred 
on these early boats—441 of them having been sunk or damaged up 
to 1897. 


The night of September 6, 1862, was long remembered in 
Olathe, Kan., for it was then that Quantrill and his raiders rode out 
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of Jackson County, Mo., and sacked the town, killing six men. 
An article by Stan Chapman in the Kansas City Star of September 
10 tells of the raid. 


An article by Bart King in the Kansas City Times of September 
11 tells of the struggle between the railroads, which needed bridges 
spanning the Missouri and Mississippi rivers, and the steamboat 
lines. By 1952 there were sixty-two bridges spanning the Missouri 
between St. Louis and Ft. Benton, Mont., thirty of which are in 
Missouri. The latest bridge to be dedicated was the Chouteau 
Bridge in Kansas City, on September 17. 


With the dedication of the Chouteau Bridge in Kansas City on 
September 17, interest revived in the Chouteau family, founders of 
the city. An article by Mrs. Clyde Porter in the Kansas City Star 
of September 17 gave a clear, concise history of Francois, who 
established a trading post there in 1821, his wife and children, and 
his two brothers, Cyprian and Frederick, who later joined him. 


Col. John Sevier, governor of the “state of Franklin,” 1772- 
1787, is the subject of an article by Bart King in the Kansas City 
Times of September 24. Founders of the “state of Franklin,” 
which was legally a part of North Carolina, were the first to establish 
independent civil government on the new continent when they 
drew up the articles of the Wautauga Association in 1772. A 
number of descendants of John Sevier later settled in Bates, Clay, 
and Platte counties. 


An article by Arline Black on Missouri’s rich foreign heritage 
from the coming of the first French in 1735 to the present appeared 
in the Kansas City Times of September 28. The author, in this 
connection, calls attention to the observances of Missouri Day, 
October 5. 


An article by Ned M. Trimble on the old Waltus Watkins mill 
in Clay County was published in the Kansas City Times of October 
3. The mill, built in 1860, and the surrounding acreage is being 
considered as the site for a state park, according to the article. 


According to ‘‘Missouri Notes’ by Chester A. Bradley in the 
Kansas City Times of November 2, quoting from the St. Clair 
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County Courier at Osceola, glass cases have been placed in the 
corridors of the Shelby County courthouse in Shelbyville and resi- 
dents of the county have been invited to contribute articles of 
historic interest for exhibition. The Courier suggested that a 
museum might be started in St. Clair County by. following a similar 
practice. 


The “Editor’s Corner” in the Lexington Advertiser-News of 
Nov. 17 states that the only execution of a woman in Missouri 
occurred in Lexington in 1834 when Mary Andrews was hanged 
there April 30 for strangling her infant daughter. The editorial 
also lists nine other lawful executions in Lafayette County, the last 
of which took place Feb. 16, 1893. 


The Liberty Advance of September 28 carried an article by 
Russell V. Dye giving a short history, by decades, of Clay County 
from 1812 on. 


The Perry Enterprise of October 1 has reprinted an article by 
Henry McClintock from the Kirksville State Teachers College 
Nemoscope on the history of Van Rensselaer Academy and High 
School. The school had its beginning in 1852 under the auspices 
of the old school Presbyterians and lasted until 1919 when its build- 
ing was sold to the public school. 


Did Folsom man, who inhabited parts of this continent 10,000 
years ago, ever live and hunt in Missouri? Carl Chapman, director 
of American archeology at the University of Missouri, and a group 
of students and archeologists found the first evidence that he may 
have when they uncovered a Folsom point or spearhead in Barry 
County this summer. They also unearthed five ancient skeltons 
one of which dated back to Archaic man who was buried there 7,000 
years ago. An article by Dickson Terry in the St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch of September 13 describes the excavations. 


An amusing article on an auto trip of 1904 from Macon to 
Buffalo, N. Y., which took almost a month to accomplish, appeared 
in the St. Louts Post-Dispatch of October 12. Arthur Jobson was 
the author and the driver of one of the cars was his cousin, C. A. 
Jobson. 
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The fact that Robert E. Lee was a lieutenant of engineers on 
the St. Louis waterfront, 1837-1840, is not generally as well known 
as the facts of his later career, but his success there in forcing the 
Mississippi to cut for itself a deep water approach to the city through 
accumulations of silt and mud was the beginning of his advancement. 
An article by Harnett T. Kane in the St. Louis Post-Dispatch of 
October 18 describes this early period in his life. 


The old ‘‘Harney House”’ in Sullivan is up for sale, according 
to an article by Wayne Leeman in the St. Louis Post-Dispatch of 
October 28. Built in 1870 for Gen. Harney who was relieved of his 
command of the Union Army’s Department of the West at St. Louis 
during the Civil War, the house is now owned by Mrs. Lucy H. 
Riggan. 


The Sedalia Democrat is carrying a series of articles each 
Sunday beginning with November 8 on the history of Pettis County. 
Written by Colonel Thomas F. Houston, it was published first in the 
Sedalia Bazoo of July 4, 1876, on the 100th anniversary of the birth 
of the United States. j 


HISTORICAL PUBLICATIONS 


As I Saw It: A Review of Our Times. By D. R. Fitzpatrick. 
(New York: Simon and Schuster, 1953. 238 pp. $5.00) Fitzpatrick, 
in his forty years as an editorial cartoonist with the St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch, has sketched on a canvas as broad as the world with elo- 
quent, powerful strokes. History has played into his hands for the 
years from 1913 to 1953 have been critical ones. Fitz’s drawings 
in their very simplicity are masterpieces of well-studied and well- 
thought-out information and insight into human motives. The 
311 cartoons in this volume are a good sampling of the best among 
Fitzpatrick’s many fine ones. A Daniel R. Fitzpatrick Collection 
of 1,476 original sketches of cartoons covering the period 1917 to 
1952 has been given by Mr. Fitzpatrick to the State Historical 
Society of Missouri where they are housed in mahogany cabinets 
in a special gallery set aside for the collection. 


The Geography of the Northern Ozark Border Region of Missouri. 
By James E. Collier. (Columbia, Mo.: The University of Mis- 
souri Studies, Vol. XXVI, No. 1, 1953. 105 pp.) The area treated 
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in this study borders the Missouri River in central and eastern 
Missouri and includes all of Cole, Osage, and Gasconade counties, 
most of Franklin, and parts of Cooper, Moniteau, Miller, Maries, 
Crawford, St. Charles, Warren, Montgomery, Callaway, and Boone 
counties. It lies, both geographically and in its physical character- 
istics, midway between the northern plains and the Ozark Uplands. 
It is largely rural in character with the livestock marketed from it 
forming the chief source of farm income. Forestry, mining, and 
manufacturing are of lesser importance. The author’s statement 
that the dominant racial stock of the area is of Anglo-American 
rather than of German origin will be read with surprise by those 
familiar with the region, with other writers on the subject, and with 
such available data as lists of residents. 


This study is an analysis of the geographic character of the 
region, its relations to bordering regions, its physical environment, 
and the economic activities of the people as related to the available 
resources. Indexed. 


Down in the Holler. By Vance Randolph and George P. Wilson. 
(Norman: University of Oklahoma Press, 1953. 320 pp. $5.00). 
The author has spent thirty years in collecting the material for this 
descriptive study of the Ozark dialect of southern Missouri, north- 
ern Arkansas, and eastern Oklahoma and one can well imagine that 
he “had a pretty good time,” to use his own words, while doing it. 
Although the dialect is not as salty now as formerly the author still 
found “splendid scraps and tatters of it everywhere.’”’ He has 
chapters on pronunciation, grammar, survivals of early English, 
and sayings and wisecracks, among others, and a veritable dictionary 
of Ozark words and phrases in an eighty-page section at the end of 
the book. 


Historical New Madrid County: Mother of Southeast Missouri. 
A project organized by Hunter Miller. (Portageville, Mo.: Mimeo- 
graphed, 1948.) This composite history, undertaken as a project 
of the high school department of the New Madrid County Teachers 
Association, is made up of the histories of fourteen of the towns in 
the county, in addition to a general county history and the story 
of some of the unusual features of the county, such as the earth- 
quake of 1811. The teachers hope to do further investigation whieh 
will lead to a published “Story of New Madrid County.” 
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The First Book of Negroes. By Langston Hughes. (New 
York: Franklin Watts, Inc., 1952. 69 pp. $1.75). One of a 
series of ‘‘First Books’’ especially designed for children, this little 
volume gives the story of the Negro from his native habitat in Africa 
to his continuing fight for freedom in the United States. Well- 
illustrated and indexed, the book is a good presentation of the 
Negroes’ problem. 


Brief History of Christian Churches (Disciples of Christ) in 
Cedar County and St. Clair County, Missouri, 1852-1952. By E. T. 
Sechler. (Hermitage, Mo.: The Index, 1953, 48 pp. $.50). The 
author has made this church survey in much the same manner that 
he did his earlier one on Webster and Wright counties, giving 
pictures and biographical data on Christian leaders, and short 
histories of each of the fifteen churches. These two counties 
number 1500 Christian church members. 


America First. The Battle against Intervention 1940-1941. 
By Wayne S. Cole. (Madison, Wis.: The University of Wisconsin 
Press, 1953. 305 pp. $3.50). The author, after a careful examination 
of the records of the America First Committee and the private 
papers of some of the prominent members of the group, has written 
a fair, unbiased account of its activities from the time of its in- 
ception in 1940 until its dissolution following the Japanese attack 
on Pearl Harbor. Attacked as being pro-Nazi, anti-Semitic, 
pacifist, and anti-Roosevelt, the committee is rather revealed here 
as honestly believing in non-intervention as the best means of 
preserving the American capitalistic system and the American 
freedoms. 


Tornadoes of the United States. By Snowden D. Flora. (Nor- 
man: University of Oklahoma, 1953. 194 pp. $3.50.) Thirty-two 
years experience as section director of the Weather Bureau for 
Kansas has given the author the right to speak authoritatively of 
tornadoes. He has written this excellent volume for the general 
reader rather than the meteorologist and has illustrated it with a 
number of fine pictures and tables from his extensive collection. 
Missouri is near the edge of the area where tornadoes are more 
numerous and destructive than in any other part of the world. 
In the thirty-four years between 1915 and 1948, 237 tornadoes have 
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occurred in the state with 458 deaths and $44,399,400 property 
damage, the latter amount exceeded onlv in Illinois and Oklahoma. 


Refugees of Revolution. By Carl Wittke. (Philadelphia: 
University of Pennsylvania Press, 1953.. 384 pp. $7.50.) 
The German refugees who fled to this country in 1848 and 1849, 
following the collapse of the revolutions which swept Europe in 
those years, left a deep impression on American culture. The 
author describes them interestingly and objectively and points 
out that while many of the leaders were liberals, intellectuals, and 
scholars of the first rank, some were extreme social reformers and 
radicals and others were the usual farmers, merchants, and laborers. 
Aggressive on the whole and imbued with an enthusiasm for liberty, 
this group made lasting contributions to American political, social, 
and cultural life scarcely equaled by any other immigrant group. 
“Their extraordinary ability, spirit, and influence made them 
significant.” 


1 he Bonanza Trail. By Muriel Sibell Wolle. (Bloomington: 
Indiana University Press, 1953. 510 pp. $8.50.) The author has 
set herself the task of accumulating and reorganizing the histories 
of the old ghost mining towns in twelve western states, and the 
result has been a scholarly, interesting account of hundreds of such 
“gallant monuments of faith and daring.’’ Word pictures such as 
“towns left to watch with sightless eyes, ultimate destruction 
creeping toward them”’ are enhanced by over 100 sketches made by 
the artist-author in her 20,000 mile trip through the West which 
help give the story of the men who opened up the area in their 
frenzied search for the precious metals. Glossary of mining terms 
and good index are included. 


The Big Top.’} By Fred Bradna as told to Hartzell Spence. 
(New York: Simon and Schuster, 1952. 332 pp. $3.95) Fred 
Bradna, dean of the circus world as equestrian director of ‘“The 
Greatest Show on Earth’’ for thirty years, tells the inside story of 
the circus, its thrills, its problems, and its heartaches. Bradna was 
made director in 1915 when William E. (Bud) Gorman, a Mis- 
sourian, was dismissed from the post for breaking the rules by 
marrying one of the ballet girls while on the road. The volume is 
good reading and authentic circus history. Indexed. 














Historical Notes and Comments 


OBITUARIES 


AMES, WALTER H., St. Louis: Born 1882 (?); died Sept. 14, 
1953. Former Sunday editor of the St. Louis Globe-Democrat. 


BELCHER, WILLIAM T., Carroll County: Born May 26, 1865; 
died July 13, 1953. A large land owner and cattle feeder. A 
member of the Society. 


Brown, CHARLES H., Fair Play: Born Feb. 27, 1875; died 
Apr., 1953. A member of the Society. 


Byrne, Harry J., St. Louis: Born Sept. 5, 1896; died Sept. 18, 
1953. Former automobile and business broker and inspector in 


public safety in St. Louis, he was a state senator from 1950 until 
his death. 


ByYsFIELD, Mrs. ANNIE CHAPMAN, Rocheport: Born Jan. 
12, 1878; died Nov. 12, 1953. A former editor of the Rocheport 
Progress. 


CoLe, THomAs J., St. Louis: Born Jan. 19, 1892; died Feb. 23, 
1953. He had been attorney for the Missouri Pacific -Railroad 
since 1928. A member of the Society. 


CREEL, GEORGE, San Francisco, Calif.: Born Dec. 1, 1876; 
died Oct. 2, 1953. Former newspaper editor, author, and Demo- 
cratic party consultant, he was director of the Committee on Public 
Information in World War I and western regional director of the 
National Labor Relations Board under President Franklin D. 
Roosevelt. 


DopcE, THomas A., Liberty: Born Dec. 25, 1866; died 
Oct. 11, 1953. For thirty years, 1902-32, editor and owner of the 
Milan Standard. 


Dv Bots, Gaston F., St. Louis: Born Aug. 9, 1880; died 
Nov. 1, 1953. A consulting engineer and former president and 
director of Monsanto Chemical Company, he received many awards, 
among them the Perkins Medal in 1943. A member of the Society. 
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Dyer, Joun H., Warrenton: Born Feb. 3, 1868; died Sept. 
5, 1953. A practicing physician for sixty-one years. A member of 
the Society. 


ENGMAN, MARTIN FEENEY, St. Louis: Born Aug. 20, 1869; 
died Oct. 10, 1953. A dermatologist and one of the founders of 
Barnard Free Skin and Cancer Hospital, a founder of the National 
Leper Home at Carville, La., and a professor at Washington Uni- 
versity. He was also a former president of the American Dermato- 
logical Assoc. and the Missouri Social Hygiene Assoc. 


FIELDS, Ropert C., Lebanon: Born Feb. 9, 1902; died 
Sept. 30, 1953. A lawyer, president of the Lebanon Publishing 
Company, and president of the Lebanon Broadcasting Co. A 
member of the Society. 


FRADENBERG, BARRON J., Kansas City: Born June 24, 1867; 
died Dec. 21, 1952. Founder of the Fradenberg-Trotter insurance 
company. A member of the Society. 


FRANCIscus, Mrs. JAMES M., St. Louis: Born 1868 (?); 
died Oct. 26, 1953. Long active in St. Louis charitable and philan- 
thropic work, she was one of the founders of the Barnard Free Skin 
and Cancer Hospital. 


Fry, W. WALLACE, Mexico: Born Aug. 22, 1886; died Nov. 
23, 1953. A lawyer, he was formerly president of the Missouri Bar 
Association, the Missouri Law Alumni, and was elected president 
of the American Counsel Association in 1953. He was a curator 
of Lincoln University, 1929-43. A member of the Society. 


HEATH, LEwis Epwarpb, Kansas City: Born 1875 (?); died 
Aug. 20, 1953. Former publisher of the Golden City Independent 
and the Lamar Republican before his retirement in 1935. 


Hicks, FREDERICK CHARLEs, Cincinnati, Ohio: Born Jan. 
1, 1863; died Sept. 7, 1953. First professor of history and eco- 
nomics at the University of Missouri, 1892-1900, president of the 
University of Cincinnati, 1920-29, and author. 


HowarD, ErRNEsT E., Kansas City: Born Feb. 29, 1880; 
died Aug. 19, 1953. Chairman of the Board of Trustees of the 
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University of Kansas City from its beginning in 1930, nationally 
known bridge builder, and president of the American Society of 
Civil Engineers in 1950. A member of the Society. 


HuBBLE, EpwIn P., San Marino, Calif.: Born Nov. 20, 1889; 
died Sept. 29, 1953. A native of Marshfield, Mo., he was one of the 
nation’s foremost astronomers and was on the staffs of the obser- 
vatories on Mt. Wilson and Palomar mountain. 


JOFFEE, JEROME, Kansas City: Born June 5, 1895; died Nov. 
10, 1952. A lawyer, a state representative, 1931-33, and state 
senator, 1933-37. 


KEVE, OLIVER M., St. Joseph: Born Dec. 25, 1877; died 
Feb. 15, 1953. A Methodist minister for over fifty years. A 
member of the Society. 


McFARLAND, ARTHUR SIDNEY, Rolla: Born Oct. 11, 1871; 
died Sept. 5, 1953. A physician, he opened the first general hospital 
in Phelps County, at Rolla, in 1916, which he operated until his 
retirement in 1946. 


McKee, LoGAan D., Monett: Born Feb. 27, 1877; died 
Sept. 5, 1953. A druggist and civic leader, he was named as Mo- 
nett’s ‘‘most useful citizen’’ in 1933. A member of the Society. 


Moss, Davip H., Phoenix, Ariz.: Born Jan. 5, 1876; died 
Feb. 4, 1953. A member of the Society. 


RuLER, MAx F., Sullivan: Born Sept. 18, 1869; died Sept. 27, 
1953. A former lawyer and a state representative, 1901-03. 


RussELL, T. P., Cape Girardeau: Born June 17, 1864; died 
Aug. 5, 1952. A farmer and engaged in the lumber industry, he 
was a member of the Board of Regents of Southeast Missouri State 
Teachers College. A member of the Society. 


SopER, HORACE WENDELL, St. Louis: Born Aug. 25, 1867; 
died Sept. 28, 1953. A physician specializing in diseases of the 
digestive tract, he was the co-founder of the Soper-Mills Clinic, 
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1913-38. He was president of the Gastroenterological Assoc. in 
1950. A member of the Society. 


STEVENSON, J. WiLL1AM, Glasgow: Born Jan 8, 1896; died 
Nov. 1, 1953. Editor and publisher of the Glasgow Missourian, 
1930 until the time of his death, with the exception of two years, and 
past president of the Central Missouri Press Assoc. A member of 
the Society. 


TrRUEX, CHESTER M., Liberty: Born May 31, 1867; died 
Oct. 13, 1953. A Baptist minister in Missouri for sixty years and 
for more than twenty years the secretary of the Missouri Baptist 
Historical Society. 


VETsBURG, Kart M., St. Louis: Born June 22, 1879; died 
Sept. 19, 1953. A lawyer, grand master of the Masonic Grand 
Lodge of Missouri, 1939-40, and for fifty years secretary of Temple 
Israel. 


VOLKMANN, ALFRED HENRY, Rock Port: Born June 12, 1882; 
died Sept. 12, 1953. Editor of the Atchison County Mail for forty- 
five years. A member of the Society. 


WERNER, CHARLES H., St. Joseph: Born Jan. 28, 1879; died 
Sept. 17, 1950. A practising physician since 1910 and home phy- 
sician for the Welfare Board 1918-48. A member of the Society. 


WRIGHT, FRANK L., St. Louis: Born Mar. 16, 1884; died 
Nov. 10, 1953. Chairman of the Department of Education at 
Washington University for twenty-seven years, 1924-51. 


Yount, THomAs H., Sedalia: Born Oct. 8, 1892; died Apr. 14, 
1953. A former banker, insurance man, and civic leader. A 
member of the Society. 
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MISSOURI HISTORY NOT FOUND IN 
TEXTBOOKS 


THE ‘‘NEW LOOK” FOR MEN 
From the Louisiana Journal, May 21, 1875. 


Linen dusters, reaching to the heels and girdled with a belt, will be fashion- 
able for gentlemen this year. 


MAYBE THAT’S WHY THEY ONCE TAUGHT SPELLING 


From the Louisiana Journal, April 23, 1875. 


Warrensburg promises a grand spelling match for Johnson County, to come 
off on the 20th of May. The best speller is to get 40 acres of land for a prize. 


THE PRE-NYLON DAYS 


From the Louisiana Journal, March 19, 1875. 


It is estimated that of the 12,000,000 women in America, at least 11,000,000 
wear calico dresses. It is not an unreasonable supposition that the spirit of econ- 
omy has, during the past year, induced them to forego one dress apiece, or an 
average of eleven yards each, making in all a loss to the trade of 121,000,000 
yards. This is nearly the entire product of all the Massachusetts mills for a year. 


FROM THE GREATEST STATE ON EARTH 


From the Mexico Evening Ledger, April 23, 1953. Extracts from an article by 
L. Mitchell White. 


It’s a far jump from a small south Missouri farm to international fame 
in the amusement world. But Emmett Kelly, who brought a sad face and a new 
technique to the pantomiming of the circus made his way to the top... . 


He was born in Sedan, Kansas, 1898, in a railroad section house. His father, 
a native of Ireland, was section foreman on the Missouri Pacific Railroad. His 
mother was Bohemian, raised to love and work on land. ... They bought an 
80 acre farm southeast of Houston, in Texas County, Missouri. The postoffice 
was Yukon, Mo. ... In a few years they had 160 acres, all paid for. 

When he was 16 his mother gave him a calf, born on the place and told 
him to raise it. He sold the calf later and with the money enrolled in a corre- 
spondence course in cartooning to satisfy his urge to draw. ... He went to 
Kansas City to get a job on a newspaper as a cartoonist. He applied to both 
the Kansas City Star and the Journal and submitted copies of his work. Both 
papers were kind to him and the Journal kept one cartoon. 


. . . After several jobs, he was employed by a sign painter as a helper. . . . 
In the meantime the lure of the circus became stronger and stronger. He wrote 
to the Yankee Robinson shows for a job. This show had just been sold and be- 
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came Howes Great London Circus with headquarters at Lancaster, Mo., at Col. 
Bill Hall’s show and animal center. This was his first railroad show. 

When he played some years later the famous New York Hippodrome he 
really broke into the public spotlight in a big way. From there to London which 
was just a step to The Greatest Show on Earth and his present spot as The 
Greatest Clown on Earth. 


SPALDING’S EARLY HISTORY 


From the Hannibal Gourier-Post, August 17, 1953. Extracts from an article by 
Mrs. Oliver Howard. 


Spalding is in a pocket between hills, at the center of a star formed by the 
meeting of six or seven deep hollows. In the “schoolhouse hollow” high on a 
bluff, is a fissure which becomes gradually narrow, called the ‘‘buffalo trap.”” . . . 
We are told and believe that Indians maneuvered buffalo into the wide end of this 
fissure and killed them with spears when they moved back far enough to get 
their sides caught. . . . 


In 1792 Maturin . . . Bouvet made his first trip to the salt lick [there]. 
. . . In 1795 he asked for and received a grant of about three-quarters of a square 
mile of land at Spalding. He built a fort (called ‘“‘Le Bastian”) at Spalding and 
warehouses on the bay above the present site of Hannibal. . . . 


He made “‘wells’’ by sinking sections of hollow gum trees into the oozing 
mud. ... Bouvet found that it would be [best] to take the salt by pack horse 
to the Mississippi itself, and so established the warehouse on the bay at a place 
near Scipio Landing. He made the first road in this region for his pack horses. 

. . » However, the Indians evidently thought that if they got rid of him 
they would prevent all future settlement of his region. . .. The Sac and Fox 
Indians massacred Bouvet and his employees, plundered the salt works, and filled 
the gums. .. . 

In November, 1800, the estates of Bouvet were sold at public auction in St. 
Louis, to Charles Gratiot... . In 1801 Gratiot . . . was granted 9,000 acres 
around Spalding . . . but [he] could not induce surveyors to survey the land 
and validate his claim. . . . 

In 1821 along came William Muldrow, supreme entrepreneur. ... In 
addition to building Marion City on the Mississippi . . . he decided to boom the 
salt industry at the lick. On March 3, 1821, he made a five-year contract to 
lease the land from the General Assembly of Missouri at $60 a year... . At 
his own expense, he sank the first machine-drilled well west of the Mississippi. . . . 
Muldrow erected a salt factory . . . but [he] spread himself too thin in the new 
country, and went bankrupt... . 

After the Civil War Robert M. Spalding . . . bought the land . . . named 
it ‘‘Spalding Springs,” and built a whole summer resort in the clearing. Mineral 
waters were fashionable. . . . [He] built a four-acre lake and around it a lovely 
park, complete with deer. By 1886 he had erected the large Victorian Hotel, 
with its famous ballroom with additional cottages around the lake. ... In the 
center of the lake was a band stand. 


. . . The third Sunday in June was bigger than the Fourth of July. This 
was Saline Township Day and Opening Day at the Park. Many a successful 
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marriage in the community is the culmination of an introduction made at the park 
the third Sunday in June. . . 


P. K. (PRETTY KUTE) STORY 


From Jefferson City, Mosby's Missouri Message, March 11, 1921. 


Col. J. Ed. Belch was a famous Jefferson City lawyer in his day. The 
following story of one of his cases is related by Judge L. B. Woodside of Salem: 

General Sterling Price, in his raid through Missouri in September, 1864, 
captured Pilot Knob. The Pilot Knob Iron Company had a great many fine 
mules which were branded “P.K.” Price confiscated these. A few weeks later, 
when the Confederate troops got near Jefferson City, two of the mules became 
so lame that they could not travel. The Confederates left them with an old 
farmer by the name of Brown, and took two fresh mules from him in their place. 
Brown nursed them to strength and by spring he had a fine span of 16-hand 
mules, able to do an immense amount of farm work. One of his jealous neigh- 
bors reported to the Pilot Knob Company the whereabouts of the mules and they 
sent an agent to look for them, who instituted a replevin suit in a justice’s court. 
Farmer Brown did not like the idea of giving the mules up and employed Belch 
to defend the case. The agent of the company identified the mules in a general 
way, but particularly by the brand ‘‘P.K.”” which was on the mules. He said 
this was the Pilot Knob Iron Company’s brand and he was positive that they 
were the plaintiff’s mules which were taken by Price the fall before. The de- 
fendant could only state the manner and time of getting the mules and their con- 
dition when he got them. Belch made a short but convincing argument: 


“Gentlemen of the Jury,” he began, “here is this hireling of a big corpora- 
tion running around over the country hunting up mules left by Price’s army. 
He has jumped old man Brown and is trying to take away his only means of mak- 
ing a crop this summer. When Brown got these mules they were broken down, 
lame and poor and could do nothing but eat. Now he has nursed them, fed and 
curried them and just got them in shape to work, and this fellow wants to take 
them away from him. And on what kind of evidence? He can’t identify the 
mules. He never worked them, never fed them, but just identified them by the 
brand ‘P.K.’ He says this stands for Pilot Knob. He must think we are suckers 
in Cole County. P.K.! Pilot Knob! Whoever heard of anybody spelling 
Knob with a ‘K?’ N-o-b spells Knob and I have got it right here in the dictionary. 
I will tell you, gentlemen, what P.K. stands for. It stands for Price’s Cavalry, 
and all the evidence in this case shows it plainly. In all of my experience I have 
never seen a clearer case of corroboration. Brown got his mules from Price’s 
Army. They got his mules. Price’s Army was all cavalry. ‘P.K.’ stands for 
Price’s Cavalry.” 

The jury promptly returned a verdict for the defendant and the agent was 
so much disgusted with Cole County justice that he did not make an appeal. 


SOUTHEAST WIND, DAMP DAYS MEANT CHOLERA ATMOSPHERE A CENTURY AGO 


From The Kansas City Star, February 2, 1949. Excerpts from an article by 
Susan C. Chiles. 
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. . - India seems to have been the center from which cholera originally 
emanated. But 100 years ago this spring, the word struck terror to the early resi- 
dents of Jackson county, Missouri. 

Cholera came to this country by way of the Negro slaves of Jabez Smith . . . 
[who with his wife] migrated to Missouri in 1843 bringing with them between 350 
and 400 slaves, an unusual number of slaves for one man to own in this section 
of the country. 

Tradition has it that in 1849 a run-away slave sought shelter in one of the 
Jabez Smith Negro cabins and that shortly after this visit the first case of ‘‘real 
Asiatic cholera”’ occurred. .. . 

Records of the time, perhaps those of Dr. Leo Twyman, the great grand- 
father of Dr. Elmer Twyman and the late Dr. Tom Twyman, give an account 
of the death of the first Negro, on April 17, 1849. The report continues: 

“From this time forward occasional cases appeared, not however very 
malignant until the sixth of May, when it broke out with great malignancy in 
various parts of Independence, which was crowded to overflowing with Cali- 
fornia immigrants. The hotels were excessively crowded and at the Independence 
house there were seven deaths in twenty-four hours. In four or five days after- 
wards, ten persons died at the Noland house within twenty-four hours. From 
this time the disease continued to prevail with occasional remissions until some- 
time in July—followed by fever in August, September and October. 

“Such was the condition of the atmosphere that a feeling of debility and 
exhaustion was generally experienced and those who have been exposed to its 
influence will hereafter recognize it as cholera atmosphere; the wind during the 
greater part of the time and especially during the damp days was from east and 
southeast. 

“In 1850 comparatively healthy, but [in] 1851 [the] region [was] again visited 
by hot and rainy weather and easterly winds. Cholera again made its appear- 
ance, excessively malignant, continuing from latter part of May to first part of 
August, again followed by fever. During this period [there were] more deaths 
from cholera than in 1849. Not much cholera in 1852. 

“On June 18, 1854, after several days of showery weather, cholera reappeared 
with great violence and spread to the county. An unusual number of people 
were at a meeting of the Christian church in Independence who sickened in a 
day or two after their return home; malignant two weeks.” 

Evidence of a recurrence three years later was reported by Mrs. Ruth Tate, 
postmaster at Grain Valley, to the Independence Sentinel in 1946. Mrs. Tate 
came into possession of a letter written by her grandmother, Mrs. Sarah Jane 
Jones of Independence, June 30, 1857, to her father, Shelton Jones, who was in 
California. 

“The cholera is very bad here this spring,’’ the letter said. ‘This week 
eight of Dr. Hockinsmith’s family have been buried including himself and wife.”’ 


” 


NO WRONG NUMBER TROUBLE ANYWAY 
From Ashland Bugle, February 17, 1921. 


W. L. Webb's statement in the Kansas City Star that Ashland was the first 
town in Missouri to have a telephone is correct—and it was a long distance one 
too. 
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About 1879, before the telephone could talk plain, or three years after its 
birth, Bass, Johnstons, Brooks & Harris, a mercantile firm here composed of L. 
Bass, J. W. Johnston, John T. M. Johnston, Hiram Brooks and Overton Harris, 
strung a wire from Ashland to Guthrie, a distance of eight miles. A branch of the 
big store at Ashland was located at Guthrie. The object of the first long distance 
was to put the main store in hourly touch with the branch store. The wire was 
supported by trees. Only where absolutely necessary was a pole planted. Jacob 
S. Johnston superintended the job of stringing the wire. Older citizens will 
remember the sensation the installation of this first telephone line caused. 


[Editor’s note: Floyd C. Shoemaker in his Missouri and Missourians . . ., 
I, 615-16, says that in 1877 the first long distance telephone line in Missouri was 
completed on December 18, between Jackson and Cape Girardeau. It proved 
unsatisfactory and the wires were later used for telegraph lines. The following 
year an exchange was set up at Hannibal. In 1879 a wire was strung from Ash- 
land to Guthrie, eight miles away. St. Louis had a telephone exchange in 1878 
and Kansas City in 1879.] 


LONG MAY IT WAVE 


From the Carthage Evening Press, July 21, 1953. Extracts from an editorial. 
The Press of May 14 had an editorial about the Missouri state flag. 


Suggested that if it were . . . displayed on suitable occasions, that it might 
help to make us state conscious. 


Added something to the effect that there must be days appropriate to the 
purpose if we only knew what they are. 


Floyd C. Shoemaker, secretary of the State Historical Society of Missouri, 
heard about the editorial . . . and he thoughtfully sends the following list of 
dates which he deems appropriate for such display: 


January 11. Slavery abolished in Missouri on that day in 1865. 

March 6. Anniversary of Missouri Compromise of 1820. 

March 10. Upper Louisiana formally transferred to the United States in 
ceremony in St. Louis on this date in 1804. 

March 22. State flag adopted on this date in 1913. 

April 13. Jefferson Day. 

May 14. On this date in 1804 the Lewis and Clark expedition set out for 
the West. 

July 4. Independence Day. 

July 19. Missouri’s first constitution signed on this date in 1820. 

August 10. Proclamation formally admitting Missouri to the Union signed 
this day in 1821. 

September 18. First General Assembly met on this date in St. Louis in 1820. 

September 19. First Governor of State inaugurated, 1820. 

October 1. Jefferson City, on this date in 1826, became the permanent 
capital of Missouri. 

First Monday in October. Missouri Day. 

November 11. Armistice Day. 
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December 7. On this date in 1812 the house of representatives of the first 
lerritorial General Assembly met in St. Louis. 

[Editor’s Note. Chester A. Bradley in his ‘‘Missouri Notes” in the Kansas 
City Times of May 18 called attention to the May 14 editorial in the Carthage 
Evening Press and on July 22 to this second editorial of July 21. He gave the gist 
of the editorial and included the list of dates.] 


MISSOURIANS STILL ON THE MOVE 


An article in the Kansas City Star of May 17, 1953, brought out some inter- 
esting facts based on the 1950 Census. A table listing the number of people in 
each state who reported Missouri as their place of birth is as follows: 


Alabama... 5 : 4,995 Nevada....... ‘e 4,230 
Arizona . . 20,875 New Hampshire 400 
Arkansas . . 50,050 New Jersey.. 7,775 
California . . 348,175 New Mexico. 13,245 
Colorado. . 62,135 New York.... 23,985 
Connecticut . . 3,125 North Carolina. 4,110 
Delaware. 655 North Dakota. 2,285 
Florida are «(Gees . 26,675 
Georgia 5,470 Oklahoma.... 112,985 
Idaho. . 20,230 Oregon... 43,585 
Illinois . 184,185 Pennsylvania 13,395 
Indiana 29,205 Rhode Island 1,115 
lowa... 70,125 South Carolina 1,990 
Kansas. . 175,340 South Dakota. 5,690 
Kentucky 9,895 Tennessee... 16,335 
Louisiana 11,075 Texas. 79 ,665 
Maine.... 620 ~=Utah.. 4,765 
Maryland... 7,250 Vermont 215 
Massachusetts 5,265 Virginia. 10,565 
Michigan. . 57,555 Washington. . 60,245 
Minnesota 11,900 West Virginia 1,940 
Mississippi. 4,940 Wisconsin. . 12,075 
Missouri. 2,854,450 Wyoming... 11,820 
Montana 12,445 District of Columbia 6,310 
Nebraska 31,075 


Editor’s Note: Not trying to prove anything but just having some fun 
with these figures, it is noted that California had more of an appeal for wandering 
Missourians than any other state, followed—at some distance—by contiguous 
Illinois and Kansas and by the southwestern states of Oklahoma and Texas. 
These five states of the West, Southwest, and Middle West claimed one-half 
of all native-born Missourians who emigrated. The next five runners up, but 
not close ones, were Iowa, Colorado, Washington, Michigan, and Arkansas— 
all except one again of the West and Middle West. These ten states were favored 
by nearly three of every four emigrating Missourians. With the exception of 
Arkansas, Oklahoma, and Texas, the southern states rate low as drawing cards 
and the New England states have practically no effective appeal for Missourians, 
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The Middle West and especially the broad West to the coast still make the strong- 
est appeal as new homes but two of every three native-born Missourians live 
in the state of their birth and nearly three of every four citizens of Missouri are 
natives of the state. Missouri continues its century-old role of being ‘‘Mother 
of the West” and maintains its high position as a great representative American 
state. 

WHEN GENERALS DISAGREED 


From the Little Rock Arkansas Democrat, July 6, 1952. Extracts from an article 
by Ken Kaufman. 

General Walker, a handsome 34-year-old Confederate hero, had the mis- 
fortune of differing with another Confederate general on the defense of Little 
Rock from the invading Federal troops. . . . 

Legend has it that the duel grew out of an argument on battle techniques 
when the Federal forces were fought at Reed’s Bridge . . . 12 miles out of Little 
Rock. Under the command of Walker was another general, John S. Marma- 
duke of Missouri who reportedly didn’t like the way Walker handled things. . . . 
Marmaduke talked too much and word eventually got back to General Walker 
that he had been called a ‘“‘damned coward.” 

He penned a note to General Marmaduke in a style fashionable at the time. 

“Sir,’’ the note read, ‘I have been informed that you have called me a 
coward and that I so acted at the Battle of Reed's Bridge. Please inform me if 
if you have been correctly reported. . .. L.M. Walker.” 

General Marmaduke had his aide write: 

“General Marmaduke, while denying having used the specific term coward in 
reference to General Walker's conduct yet he holds himself responsible for any 
inference of that nature which may have been drawn from his remarks predicted 
on General Walker’s somewhat more than prudent care in avoidance of all posi- 
tions of danger in the Battle of Reed’s Bridge.” 

Walker, after deciphering the verbose note, decided that he had been insulted 
and instructed his friend, Col. Robert H. Crockett . . . to handle the arrange- 
ments for the duel... . 

A list of some 15 rules were decided upon and on Sept. 6, 1863, both generals 
rode through the night to the LeFebre plantation, four miles down the river. . . . 

. . . Col. Crockett described the on-the-spot scene before the clash. 

“It was grand to see the two men meet. Standing a short distance apart 
they saluted each other with extreme courtesy ... General Marmaduke with 
his arms folded, cool unconcerned. . . . General Walker with a toothpick be- 
tween his teeth, calmly smiling as he always was.” 

Poised for the opening volley, the referee shouted, ‘“‘Ready ... One... 
Two ... Three... Fire!’ 

The first shots missed their marks. On the second shot a bullet hit Walker 
in the side and he dropped to the ground, firing as he did. . . . 

In accordance with chivalric custom, General Marmaduke offered the 
services of his surgeon and ambulance which he had brought along with him just 
in case. 

Speaking for Walker, Crockett said, ‘‘In behalf of General Walker I thank 
General Marmaduke for his courtesy and gratefully accept the use of his ambu- 
lance as we forded the river on horseback and have no conveyance on which 
to transport General Walker back to Little Rock.” 
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[Walker] died from the wound and the people of Little Rock were so em- 
bittered that General Marmaduke left without fanfare.... He went into 
politics, eventually became governor of Missouri. 


A HISTORY OF BELLE STARR 


From the St. Joseph Museum Graphic, Spring, 1953. Extracts from an article 
by Bartlett Boder. 

This is a little history of Belle Starr and her times. She could correctly 
be called the feminine Jesse James. . . . 

Belle Starr's father, ‘‘Judge’’ John Shirley, of Carthage . . . owned most of 
the city block on the north side of the square in Carthage, including the large 
Shirley House. His young daughter, Myra Belle Shirley, received her education 
at the brick Carthage Female Academy which was incorporated by an act of 
the legislature in 1855. . . . Myra Belle was spoken of as being about sixteen, 
small for her age, ‘‘a rather pretty girl and everybody liked her.” 

Myra Belle’s beloved brother Bud had been quite successful as a scout and 
raider during the earlier days of the war. . . . He sometimes slipped into town 
to visit his parents and Myra Belle. In 1864 he was trapped by a small Union 
group at the home of the Stewart family near Sarcoxie, 13 miles southeast of 
Carthage. He and his companion, Milt Norris, were scaling a fence in flight 
as he was killed. Milt Norris, though slightly wounded, escaped and hurried 
to Carthage and told the Shirleys of their son’s death. . . . 

In Texas at the war’s end ‘‘Judge’’ John Shirley owned a ranch near Dallas. 
They had left Carthage after Bud Shirley was killed. . . . 

Ward L. Schrantz, editor of the Carthage News [says] . . . ‘Carthage in 
May 1886 apparently heard for the first time that there was any connection be- 
tween this city and Belle Starr, the Indian Territory character who was soon to 
become the most widely chronicled daughter of Carthage in history.” [In 1886] 
“Belle was one of the performers at the [Fort Smith, Ark.] fair. The talk was 
that though she was under a sentence for outlawry as a result of a recent trial; 
being deemed trustworthy, was permitted to give a riding and shooting exhibition 
just the same.” ... . 

St. Joseph’s former citizen, Federal Judge Isaac C. Parker . . . had just 
discharged Belle Starr on a second or highway robbery charge. On the first 
charge in 1882 she had been found guilty along with her husband Sam Starr of 
horse lifting and she seemed grateful for the light sentence of one year in the 
Detroit Michigan House of Correction. . . . 

After their return from Detroit . . . the Starrs had been living again on 
their 1,000 acre ranch at Younger’s Bend, Indian Territory. . . . The Starr ranch 
became a haven of refuge for fugitives from justice . . . Before she married Starr, 
Myra Belle Reed was, as a widow (Jim Reed had been shot in Texas), a member 
of a hard riding band of outlaws, cattle and horse rustlers, bank and store robbers, 
and had ranged from the Texas Panhandle to Nebraska. She herself may have 
taken refuge at the Starr ranch more than once before she decided to marry 
again. 

After this marriage she sometimes went to St. Louis to buy wardrobes at the 
fashionable stores there. . . . 

Early in 1889 on returning horseback from Fort Smith someone in hiding 
at her ranch shot Belle Starr off her horse from behind with a charge of turkey 
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shot. While she was unconscious the assassin took her revolver from its holster 
and shot her through the head as she lay face down in the mud... . 


NOT MUDDY WATER BUT WOODEN CANOE 
From the Kansas City Star, August 27, 1922. 


Did you ever wonder where Missouri got its name? The following, reprinted 
from the Boonville, Mo., Democrat of October 22, 1897, at the time Col. William 
F. Switzler was the editor, explains it: 


Among certain classes of thinkers, historians, and writers there has always 
existed some controversy respecting the meaning of the word “Missouri” and 
the proper, or preferable, pronounciation. . .. Quite a large number of our 
historians and newspaper writers have taught the people to believe that the 
word ‘‘Missouri’”’ as applied to our great river means “‘muddy water.” 


We are well persuaded that this is an error, the history of which may be thus 
briefly stated: After the discovery of the Upper or Northern Mississippi River 
by Marquette and Joliet at the mouth of the Wisconsin on June 17, 1673, these 
two explorers called the great river which stretched away hundreds of miles 
south to an unknown sea, “Conception.’’ Surrendering their frail bark canoe 
to the swift current of the broad river now known in all languages as the Mis- 
sissippi, they descended to the mouth of the Illinois, and then to the mouth of 
the Missouri, which Marquette named ‘‘Pe-kit-a-noui,’’ an Indian name which 
means “‘muddy water.’’ To this fact, we think, can reasonably be referred the 
popular error that ‘‘Missouri’’ means ‘‘muddy water." 


The name given the river by Marquette prevailed until Marest’s time (1712) 
when it was called ‘Missouri’’ from the fact that a tribe of Indians known as 
‘“*Missouris” inhabited the country at the river’s mouth, the same probably now 
embraced within the limits of St. Louis County. 


“Missouri” does not and never did properly mean “muddy water,’’ but 
“Wooden Canoe.’’ It belongs to the Illinois dialect of the Algonquin Indian 
language, the language which was generally spoken (as maintained by many 
historians) by the various aboriginal tribes between the Mississippi River and 
Delaware. Bay. Discussing this subject some years ago, the Brooklyn Eagle 
maintained that it is not very difficult to gather support for the definition and 
derivation of the word Missouri. Among the Indians of Maine a boat or canoe 
was called ‘‘A-ma-Sui.’’ With the Narragansetts it was ‘‘Ma-shu-e’’; with the 
Delawares it was ‘‘Ma-sho-la’’; with the Miamis about Lake Michigan it was 
‘“‘Mis-so-la’’; with the Illinois tribe it was ‘‘Wic-wes-Missuri” for a birch bark 
canoe, and ‘“‘We-Mis-su-re’”’ for a wooden canoe or canoe fashioned from a log 
of wood. The name ‘“Missuris” or ‘Missouri’ was originally applied by the 
Indians of Lake Michigan region to the tribe of Indians living west of the Mis- 
sissippi and along the shore of the Missouri. The term meant, ‘The people 
who use wooden canoes.” The Lake Michigan Indians used birch bark canoes, 
as did Marquette and Joliet in their descent of the Wisconsin to the ‘‘Concep- 
tion,’’ while the Indians on the Muddy River used canoes dug out of logs because 
the birch bark canoes were too frail for the navigation of that turbulent stream. 

The first reference to the Missouris tribe of Indians made by a European 
was by Marquette, in a letter written in 1670 to La Mercier, his fathe- superior, 
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as Indians ‘“‘who use canoes of wood.’’ On Marquette’s map appears the name 
and location of the ‘‘Ou Messoure.”’ 


MISSOURI HISTORICAL DATA IN MAGAZINES 


Bulletin Missouri Historical Society, October: ‘‘Some Secrets of Jefferson County 
Place Names,”’ by Robert L. Ramsay; ‘‘The Telephone Comes to St. Louis,”’ 
by Jordan C. Singleton; ‘‘The St. Stephen Story,’’ by Max Putzel; “The 
Pioneer Photographer of St. Louis,’’ by Charles van Ravenswaay; ‘“‘The 
Missouri Germans and the One-Term Tradition,’ by William Frank Zornow; 
“School Days in the Kirkwood Seminary from the Diary of Clara Mitchell.” 

Church and College [William Jewell College], November: ‘‘Dr. William Jewell,” 
by Georgia Bessie Bowman. 

Concordia Historical Institute Quarterly, October: ‘‘Clementine Buenger Neu- 
mueller, Saxon Immigrant,’’ by Waldemar B. Streufert. 

Daughters of the American Revolution Magazine, September: ‘‘Montgomery 
(Montgomery City, Mo.)” [chapter]; “‘Louisiana Purchase (DeSoto, Mo.)’’ 
[chapter]; ‘Alexander Doniphan (Liberty, Mo.)’’ [chapter]. 

The Harbinger and Discipliana, September: ‘“‘Mark Twain Meets Alexander 
Campbell,”’ by Claude E. Spencer. 

Holiday, November: ‘‘Missouri,’’ by Phil Strong. 

The Kansas Historical Quarterly, August: ‘‘Judge Lecompte and the ‘Sack of 
Lawrence,’ May 21, 1856,’’ by James C. Malin. 

The Missouri Archaeologist, April-July: ‘‘The Archaeological Survey of Mis- 
souri,”” by Carl H. Chapman; ‘Extinct River Channels as a Method of 
Dating Archaeological Sites in Southeast Missouri,’’ by Edward G. Scully. 

North Dakota History, July: ‘‘The Celebrated Peace Policy of General Grant,”’ 
by Robert M. Utley. 

The Western Pennsylvania Historical Magazine, June: ‘John B. C. Lucas 
Physiocrat of the Frontier,’ Part IV, by Hugh G. Cleland. 











ANOTHER RECORD 


One record that 
will always remain 
outstanding in the 
annals of the State 
Historical Society of 
Missouri is that of 
Isidor Loeb, dean em- 
eritus of the School 
of Business and Pub- 
lic Administration of 
Washington Univer- f 
sity. For length of Isidor Loeb’ 
service to the Society, 





offices held, and continuing interest in its develop- 
ment, Dr. Loeb’s record is unequaled. 


In his fifty-five years association with the 
Society, Dr. Loeb has held every office except that 
of treasurer. He was elected its first secretary 
without compensation in 1898 and in that capacity 
helped draft its petition for incorporation, inaugu- 
rated its work of collecting newspapers, and drafted 
the bill making the Society a trustee of the State. 
After resigning from the secretaryship in 1901, 
Dr. Loeb served on the Finance Committee for 
forty-one years, as vice-president 1901-03, 1904-07, 
1907-10, 1943-44, acting president, 1907, trustee 
1901-44, life trustee since that time, and president 
1944-47. 


For half a century Dr. Loeb’s influence on the 
Society was marked. His training as an adminis- 
trator and scholar, combined with unusual financial 
ability, helped build the Society. 
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